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Ir has happened to Dr. More, as to many others, to be 
overpraised by his friends, and most sadly underrated by all 
out of that limited circle; to please the great public for a time, 
and then to be forgotten. At this day his writings are known 
only to the antiquary, or scholar by profession ; and yet, in his 
own age, he stood high among the brilliant ones who, it was 
thought, would go down to posterity with their garlands on 
their heads, and their honors continually increasing. For 
twenty years after the Restoration his writings sold better than 
any others of that day; but now they are not to be found in 
the shops of ordinary booksellers, on the tables of general. 
readers, nor even in the libraries of public imstitutions.* Ini 
less than thirty years his collected philosophical writings, mak: - 
ing a thick folio, reached four editions, not to mention the Lativa 
translation of all his works in three folios. As a testimony cf 
the esteem in which they were held, a gentleman of the Inn 2r 
Temple left £380 sterling, to procure a Latin translation of 
them, “ that they _ do ee in li aed 


* We have sought in vain for several of them, at Cambridge, Bost on, 
and Andover. 
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It is our design to do something to recall the attention of our 
readers to the life and writings of this truly learned, pious, and 
very remarkable man. 

The work named at the head of this article is a singular 
production. It was composed in an age when good biog- 
raphies were rare, and this is by no means the best of its 
age. It seldom tells you what you wish most of all to know. 
The author was a great admirer of Dr. More; he believes in 
his marvels, and venerates him as the chiefest of saints in those 
latter days. In his admiration he not only honors his mind, 
but even his body, and ascribes to it the fragrance of civet and 
rosemary. It is said a writer should always be in love with 
his theme ; and, if this love were the only essential, our author 
would not fail to eclipse all preceding biographers, for never 
were love and veneration more absorbing. 

Henry More was born at Grantham, in Lincolnshire, Oct. 12, 
1614. He was the son of a man “of excellent understanding, 
probity, and piety, and of a fair estate and standing in the 
world.” He was educated at Eton and Cambridge, at which 
latter place he graduated M. A., in 1639. At school, when 
a boy, he was distinguished for his remarkable proficiency, and 
“his teacher would sometimes admire at the exercises which 
were done by him.” But this admiration gave little pleasure 
to the youthful author, for he always feared that he should 
never be able to do so well a second time. In his early years 
he was distinguished for that same variety and richness of 
thought which was so remarkable in after life. Piety, also, 
took early hold of him, and Reason and Religion stood side by 
side, and wove up the fabric of his tranquil life. His Christian- 
ity was of the same date with his Manhood. It is true, doubts 
sometimes troubled him. “But even in my first childhood,” 
says he, “an inward sense of the Divine presence was so 
strong upon my mind, that I did then believe there could no 

deed, word, or thought, be hidden from Him. I think this 
was an innate sense, or notion, contrary to some witless and 
sordid philosophers of the present age.” 

~ When a child, at Eaton, he could “not swallow down that 
hard doctrine of Fate; on the contrary,” he continues, “I 
remember I did very stoutly and earnestly dispute against 
this fate, or predestination, as it is called.” His uncle, however, 
chid him very severely, and threatened a rod for his immature 
forwardness in philosophizing upon such high matters. But 
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Henry continued his philosophizing, and came to this con- 
clusion : — 


‘“‘If I am one of those that are predestinated unto hell, where 
all things are full of nothing but cursing and blasphemy, yet will 
I behave myself there so patiently and submissively towards 
God, and if there be any one thing more than another that is 
acceptable to him, that will I set myself to do with a sincere heart, 
and to the utmost of my power, being certainly persuaded that 
if I thus demeaned myself, he would hardly keep me long in 
that place.” — pp. 6, 7. 


At college, his zeal for knowledge was almost excessive. It 
excited the notice of his tutor, a kind-hearted and religious 
man, who once asked his pupil “ why he was so, above meas- 
ure, intent upon his studies? suspecting there was, at bottom, 
some itch after vain glory.” But More answered, “I study, 
that I may know.” “But, young man,” pursued the tutor, 
“why do you so earnestly desire to know things?” ‘To which 
he replied, “I desire to know, that I may know.” — He spent 
four years in this way, in the study of the old masters in phi- 
losophy ; and though he found in them “some things wittily, 
and others solidly spoken,’ yet they ended in nothing but 
skepticism. At this time he set down the state of his mind in 
a few verses, significantly called Emptiness. They are not 
the worst he ever wrote. 


“Nor whence, nor who I am, poor wretch, know I, 
Nor yet, oh madness! whither I must go; 
But in grief’s crooked claws fast held, I lie, 
And live, I think, by force tugged to and fro. 
Asleep, or wake, all one, oh Father Jove, 
?T is brave we mortals live, in clouds like thee. 
Lies, night-dreams, empty toys, fears, fatal love, 
This is my life, I nothing else do see.” — p. 11. 

Then he began to suspect the knowledge of things was not 
the supreme felicity of man; or, supposing it to be so, it was 
not to be acquired by the reading of authors, nor the contem- 
plation of things, but rather by purging the mind of all sorts of 
vices. He was led to this by reading the Platonic writers, 
and especially the mystics, who often speak of the “ purgative 
course, which is preparatory to the illuminative.” By their 
influence and his own natural inclination, — for the Mystic is 
rather born than made, —he became a devoted mystic, in the 
best sense of the word. He was especially moved by a little 
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work, so highly commended by Luther, called “'Theologia 


Germanica,” and particularly by that main idea of the writer, 
that we shall entirely extinguish our own will. — “That truly 
golden book did not then first implant it in my soul, but struck 
and roused it, as it were, out of sleep, in me; which it did, 
verily, as in a moment, or the twinkling of an eye.” So he 
conquered the “selfish principle,” and the divine became tri- 
umphant. His “ thirst for knowledge was extinguished,” and 
he was solicitous about nothing so much as a more full union 
with “that divine and celestial principle, — the inward, flowing, 
well-spring of life eternal.” 

But, when he attained this mystical union, he made a much 
more rapid advance in knowledge than ever before ; so that, in 
a few years, he found himself ina much more lucid and de- 
lightful state of mind, and wrote a few more verses descriptive 
of his condition, which he called “ Fulness.” 


“T am from heaven; am an immortal ray 
Of God, oh joy! and back to God shall go. 
And here sweet Love on’s wings me up doth stay. 
I live, I’m sure, and joy this life to know. 
Night and vain dreams begone. Father of Light, 
We live, as thou, clad with eternal day. 
Faith, Wisdom, Love, fixed Joy, free-winged Might, 
This is true Life, all else, Death and Decay.” — p. 16. 


He then wrote a long poem, called Psychozoia, the Life of 
the Soul, which was published a few years later, at the request 
of his friends. ‘The poem relates “the experiences of his own 
soul,” but it is of such a character, that it has been said, none 
but a Platonic philosopher or a reviewer would ever read it. 
In these earliest flights of poetic fancy, which are marked by all 
the obscurity and bad taste that so generally pervaded the 
poetry of those times, he sings of the Infinity of Worlds; the 
Preéxistence of Souls ; the Highest Life; Virtue; Divine Joy ; 
the First Good ; Spiritual Beauty ; the Platonic and Christian 
Triads ; and the Perfect System of Optimism which everywhere 
prevails. His early visions of life, though caught through the 
windows of Christ’s College, were bnght and sunny. His 
thoughts on divine things were beautiful and deep. To him 
the world of matter was a collection of beautiful symbols, 
which fairly, or faintly shadowed forth the glories of the spirit 
world. ‘The whole universe was to God what the body is to 
the soul, —its representative. Wisdom and holiness were to 
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him the noblest of possessions, and so, at the very beginning of 
his course, he desired “that there might be a turning after 
righteousness, no less than a running after knowledge. ‘There- 
fore he set himself, with great care, to demonstrate the princi- 
ples of natural and revealed religion, and to recommend the 
practice of morality and virtue, or, rather, the Christian or 
divine Life.””—‘“ He had,’ says Mr. Ward, “a wonderful 
sense of God,” and soon came to see all his perfections reflected 
in the visible world. 

He lived in an age of great men. Descartes, and Leibnitz, 
and Newton, and Hobbes, and Locke, and Cudworth, and 
Milton, were among his contemporaries. Several of them 
were his correspondents and personal friends. He kept pace 
with the discoveries of those illustrious men, and the advances 
of the times. He was not only learned in the lore of the 
schools, in the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, in the Scrip- 
tures, the Jewish cabala, and the mystical doctrines of all 
ages, but he had gone through the circle of sciences, and could 
dispute with Descartes on his favorite themes. 

The life of a retired scholar is rarely checquered with other 
outward incidents than those which come and go in the battle 
he fights with poverty. But even these incidents are wanting 
in the life of Dr. More, for he inherited a comfortable estate. 
Little is known of the details of his life, which would interest 
the reader. He did common things like common men; and 
lived a quiet fellow of Christ’s College to the end of his days. 
He was never married. He was often pressed to accept high 
offices in the church, but uniformly declined, and twice refused 
a bishopric. Once, indeed, he accepted a place, but with 
the intention of resigning in favor of a friend, which he soon 
did. He was once offered the mastership of his college, but 
declined that honor; not because he was unwilling to bear the 
burthen of its duties, but from fear he should not do so much 
for mankind as by pursuing his peculiar vocation of a quiet 
scholar. His life was a long contemplation, of which, both his 
works and the recollections of his friends are beautiful records. 

Dr. More looked upon himself as one raised by God for a 
peculiar purpose, namely, to oppose and conquer the atheism, 
deism, and skepticism of his day. He even calls himself “a 
fiery arrow shot into the world;” and he expresses a hope 
“that he has hit his mark.” His biographer calls him an 
Elias ; but such an one “as mixed the zeal of Elias and the 
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law with the sweetness and temperance of the gospel; such 
an one, in short, as he himself describes. ‘The spirit of Elias 
will neither abrogate what is authentic, nor introduce what is 
new ; but will be a restorer only of what useful truths or prac- 
tices may seem to be lost in the long delapse of ages. He 
will be no abettor of any useless subtleties, but of such things, 
only, as respect the interest of the kingdom of Christ.” He 
lays great stress on-the “divine body,” in which, alone, he 
thought it possible “to live the divine life.” He supposes the 
degree of mental perfection, and moral and religious life, to 
depend on the purity of the body. In this he agrees with the 
words of an apocryphal writer. “I was a witty child, and 
had a good spirit; yea, rather, being good, I came into a body 
undefiled,”’ — for he believed the preéxistence of souls, and 
thought beautiful souls were united to beautiful bodies. There- 
fore, — 3 


** The Doctor had always a great care to preserve his body, as 
a well strung instrument to his soul, that so they might be both 
in tune, and make music and harmony together. His body, he 
said, seemed built for an hundred years, if he did not over de- 
bilitate it by his studies. But, with respect to those, I have also 
heard him say that it was almost a wonder to him, at times, that 
he had not, long before then, fired this little world about him; 
and that he thought there were not many who could have borne 
that high warmth and activity of thoughtfulness, and intense 
writing, that he himself had done. And there was one thing 
farther observable, that, after all his study and depth of thought 
in the day time, when he came to sleep he had a strange sort of 
narcotic power, that drew him to it; and he was no sooner, 
in a manner, laid in his bed, but the falling of a house would 
scarce wake him. When, yet, early in the morning he was 
wont to awake, usually, into an immediate unexpressible life and 
vigor, with all his thoughts and notions raying about him, as 
beams surrounding the centre whence they all proceed. 

‘He was once, for ten days together, no where, as he termed it, 
or in one continued fit of contemplation ; during which, though 
he ate, drank, slept, went into the hall and conversed, in a 
measure, as at other times, yet the thread of it, for all that 
space, was never once broken or interrupted, nor did he animad- 
vert on the things that he did. And he hath been heard, like- 
wise, unaffectedly to profess that his thoughts would oftentimes 
be as clear as he could almost desire; and that he could take 
them off or fix them upon a subject, in a manner, as he pleased. 
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Which things,” slily adds the biographer, “ are, notwithstanding, 
(I conceive,) to be understood with their reasonable qualifica- 
tions.” — pp. 41, 42. 


Our biographer often indulges in such flights, instead of giv- 
ing us sober facts, which are now lost forever, but which must 
have been familiar to him. 

Dr. More had a natural inclination to enthusiasm, but he 
fancied he had completely subdued it, with all other passions 
of “the elder Adam ;” but some of his readers will differ from 
him upon this article. However, his natural temperament, and 
his almost perfect self-command, gave him a great advantage in 
writing against enthusiasm and fanaticism, for he could speak 
experimentally upon the subject. Often, he says, in contem- 
plating the beauty of the moral laws of God, and of the relig- 
ious world, he was so moved with delight that he burst into 
tears, and was sometimes obliged, perforce, to turn his mind to 
other thoughts. ‘This may remind the reader of Socrates, and 
the sages and seers of old time, who ranained long entranced 
in rapturous thought. ‘ Walking abroad, after his studies, his 
sallies towards nature would be unexpressibly ravishing.” But 
he never gloried in his “ visions,” nor suffered his powers to be 
consumed in speculation. He said that “a notional apprehen- 
sion of these high matters was worthless, without a sincere life 
and virtuous deportment.” ‘Men would grow torpid,” he 
says, in his quaint way, “by a mere talking of God’s goodness, 
and the richness of his providence, without a solid improve- 
ment of it in mind.” Yet most readers will think the follow- 
ing rhapsody is little better than a “ notial apprehension.” 


‘“* How loving, how magnificent a state is the mind of man in, 
when the life of God is actuating him, shoots him along with 
himself, through heaven and earth. This is to become deiform, 
to be thus suspended, (not by imagination, but by union of life, 
joining centres with God,) and by a sensible touch to be held up 
from the clotted, dark personality of this compacted body. 
Here is love; here is freedom; here is justice and equity, in 
the superessential causes of them. He that is here looks upon 
all things as one; and upon himself, (if he can then mind him- 
self,) as a part of the whole.” —p. 48. 


Again, he says, — 


‘God doth not ride me as a horse, and guide me, I knew not 
whither myself, but converseth with me as a friend, and speaks 
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to me in such a dialect as I understand fully. For God hath per- 
mitted to me all these things, and I have them under the 
broad seal of Heaven. He hath made me full lord of the four 
elements, and hath constituted me emperor of the world. Jam 
in the fire of choler, and am not burned; in the water of phlegm, 
and am not drowned; in the airy sanguine, and yet not blown 
away with every blast of transient pleasure. I descend, also, 
into the sad melancholy, yet am not buried from the sight of my 
God. I am an inhabitant of paradise and heaven upon earth. 
I sport with the beasts of the earth; the lion licks my hand like 
a spaniel, and the serpent sleeps upon my lap, and stings me 
not. I play with the fowls of heaven; and the birds of the air 
sit singing on my fist. — The dispensation I live in is more hap- 
piness, above all measure, than if thou couldst call down the 
Morn so near thee, by thy magic charms, that thou mayst kiss 
her, as she is said to have kissed Endymion. He that is come 
hither, God hath taken him to be his own familiar friend; and 
though He speaks to others a long way off, in outward religions 
and parables, yet He leads this man by the hand, teaching him 
intelligible documents upon all the objects of his providence ; 
speaks to him plainly, in his own language ; secretly insinuates 
Himself, and possesseth all his faculties, understanding, reason, 
and memory. ‘This is the darling of God, and a prince among 
men, far above the dispensation of either miracle or prophecy.” 
—p. 51. 


Dr. More’s life was mainly free from outward cares, and so he 
had leisure to give a generous culture to himself; to his mind, 
and heart, and soul. He educated himself that he might in- 
struct others; for he said that, unless his duty to his fellows 
was done, he could never discharge his duty to himself. In 
the midst of what most readers will call his enthusiasm, or his 
-madness, perhaps, for so is it wont to be named, he lived a 
model of generous virtue, and of an hely life. The words of 
Goethe will apply to him: — 


His eye scarce turned on the narrow earth, 

But Nature’s tmison his ear perceived. 

The stores which history brings, or life supplies, 
Joyous alike, his willing heart received. 

The wide dispersed did his great soul unite, 
And what had never lived his feeling fired. 

He oft ennoble:d what to us seemed mean, 

And our prize i treasures were to him as nought. 
In his own ma gic circle he went on, 

The man most. wonderful; and us he taught 
With him to walk, with him to sympathize.— Goethe’s Tasso. 
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It may be said of him, eminently, that his conversation was 
in heaven. Yet, doubtless, there are those whose philosophy 
consists in knowing there is a selfish principle in man,— such 
as have lived long enough to see the folly of the world’s wise 
men, the baseness of its high men, the meanness of its proud, 
and the littleness of its great men, who will say, with a sneer, that 
More’s holiness could not have been so very holy, nor his heavenly- 
mindedness so very celestial. We can only regret they find so 
little in themselves to correspond to such emotions in him. 
Let it never be supposed that he suffered his religion to exhaust 
itself in rhapsodies. It was not so. He was filled with true 
love to God; and he displayed it not less in the kindest love 
to man, than in his lyric prayers, and sublime meditations. 
He was free from the petty ambition which disturbs the charac- 
ter of so many literary men. He gave himself up like an old 
sage to the sublimest speculations, and the most generous affec- 
tions ; and, 

“being innocent, 
Did for that cause bestir him to good deeds.” 


With him religion (the one idea of the man, in which he lived 
and had a being) was a sentiment which looked inwards to God, 
through prayer and silent meditation, and an holy intuition of 
things divine. It was also a principle which looked outwards 
upon man, and manifested itself in justice, truth, and charity. 
He sought wisdom, rather than knowledge ; and cared less fora 
broad observation, than for an intimate acquaintance with truth. 
The high aim of his life was to understand the Divine Ideal, — 
the archetype after which man was created, but which no man 
perfectly represents ; to conform his life to this First-Man, and 
to teach others to do the same. He was happy in his aspira- 
tions, for none can take a nobler aim than to be a man who 
lives by the “law of the spirit of life.” Like Acestes of old, 
he aimed at heaven, and his arrow kindled as it rose. He was 
fortunate in his position, for his lot fell in the most stirring 
period of English history, the era of vigorous growth, “ when 
there were giants;” a scholar in that stirring age, the age of 
Taylor, and Baxter, and those others already named, with many 
more, whose names come up thickly, at ‘mention of these ;— 
how could he fail to burn with thought? But of all the dan- 
gers of that stormy time he only shared the excitement. Was 
he faulty in this? If he had thrust his arm into the wheel, 
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would he have been more aman? ‘To us it seems he would 
have done his duty more effectually. The scholar should be a 
man. ‘There would have been a hardihood in his character, 
which now seems to be wanting. The life which his retired 
habits rendered effeminate, would then have been manly, or, at 
least, feminine. 


“In a word,” says Mr. Ward, “ for what concerns himself, 
being freed, as he tells us, from all the servitude of those petty 
designs of ambition, covetousness, and those pleasing entangle- 
ments of the body, he had nothing to do but to exercise the 
most generous speculations and passions, and was to be moved 
by none but great objects. And, truly, what was his whole life 
spent in, but a course of retirement, contemplations on the vis- 
ion of the works of God and nature, and, a rejoicing at the 
happiness of the creatures that have been made by Him ; in doing 
honor unto God, and good to man; _in the clearing up of truth, 
and dissipating of error; in a word, in the; universal promoting 
the true interests of peace and righteousness in the earth, and 
giving an example of prudence and piety, of charity and integ- 
rity, among men? He sometimes said ‘he should not have 
known what to have done, if he could not have preached at his 
fingers’ ends, for his voice was somewhat inward, and so unfit 
for a public orator.’ ”’ — pp. 57, 58. 


He declined the labors of an office in the church, where, to 
a selfish man, the emoluments were vastly above the duties, 
that he might more eminently discharge the office of a tranquil 
looker into the mysteries of things. Yet he accounted man’s 
life an action, and not barely a thought. Unlike most men of 
speculation, who are often one-sided, he never insisted on his 
peculiar opinions, knowing that what is peculiar to any man, 
is not only his smallest but his least worthy portion; for that 
which made him man, he felt to be greater and better than that 
which made him Henry More, and D. D. He cared little 


whether any man believed the preéxistence of souls, the infinity 
of worlds, and such like. 


. Tt was life, and not notions, that he chiefly valued; and a 
single-heartedness of temper, beyond any theories whatever. 
All truths were to be realized as life, as well as remotely appre- 
hended as doctrine. ‘For my part, I am not fond of the notion 
of spirituality, nor any notion else, but so far forth as they are 
subservient unto life and godliness.’ And he exhorts students 
that they never disjoin knowledge from righfequsness, but that 
they ever prize such treatises as point a man to obedience, 
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and purge a man’s soul from wickedness, far above those that 
do but vex his mind and consume his body with unfruitful 
subtleties.”’ — pp. 63, 65. 

At one time his visions were so bright, and the countenance 
of truth so cheering, that he fancied he should “have carried 
all before him” with his eloquence; but he soon perceived he 
was not destined to be popular. A learned friend wrote that 
young men “ professed themselves at a loss to know what the 
works of More mean; and that old men, like so many Anis- 
tarchuses, fall foul upon your name, with their defamations, 
and censure and slight you utterly, as a person that is hypochon- 
driacal.” But he advised the Doctor to bear such things, for 
these men would rather suffer their limbs to be torn from them, 
than to lose their opinions. More comforted himself with the 
old adage, Philosophy is contented with a few judges. He was 
aware that if a man brings new things into the world, he is 
thought to design to turn it “upside down ;” and if he speaks 
of things men cannot see and taste with the bodily organs, he 
may expect to be called “Samaritan,” if by no harder name. 
Art thou greater than our father Jacob? it was once asked 
with no very singular emotions. Dr. More cheered himself 
with the thought. that one day his visions should all be realized, 
and his unpopular opinions become the ruling ideas of men. 
He spoke his words into the frozen air, but looked for a more 
genial day, when they should be heard. Like the ostrich, he 
said, he had laid many eggs in the sand, which would be pro- 
lific in time. But his works will never be popular. No one 
of them will ever be reprinted; and only the painstaking 
scholar will have patience to cull universal truths out of the mass 
of perishable opinions, now obsolete. His truths, however, are 
still vocal, and it was always his prayer that his errors might 
“ perish with him.”* In these days no man believes his stories 
of witches and devils, of their intercourse with men in Wilt- 
shire and Conway; his cabalistic notions and_ scholastic 
whims, which Bacon and Descartes shared in common with 
him. But every one who stoops at his fountain will rise a 
taller and a stronger man, with nobler aspirations, and a purer 
heart. 

Yet he was not utterly misunderstood in his own day; nor 
could he be, when there was such a number “ of latitude-men 





* Might not an interesting and popular volume be made from his 
writings ? 
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about Cambridge.” Dr. Outram, a great man in his day, like 
many others who are now forgotten, declared him “ the holiest 
man living ;” and added, that whenever extraordinary prudence 
was needed, he never knew More to fail. Another looked 
upon him as “the most perfect man he knew;” and even 
Hobbes, Leviathan Hobbes, declared that if his own philosophy 
was not true, he knew of none he should so readily embrace 
as that of More, of Cambridge. 

It may gratify the lover of small particulars to know some-. 
thing of the every-day life of Dr. More, how he did what 
every body does. For their instruction it has been recorded, 
by his biographer, that he usually dined in the hall of his col- 
lege, except on Fridays, which, “being a fish-day, he kept at 
home.” His drink was, for the most part, the “ small-beer of 
colleges,” called “‘twopenny.” He named it “ seraphic,” and 
the “best liquor in the world.” “But he was not, at times, 
without his farther refreshment of a better sort.”’ ‘There were 
two things, he said, he had repented of. ‘The one, that he had 
not lived a fellow-commoner, at college; the other, that he 
had drank wine. ‘To this latter expression his intelligent biog- 
rapher gives an ingenious and shrewd turn, by adding, “ He 
would have supplied it, I suppose, by the use of some other 
liquors.” He was of a thin and spare constitution, but other- 
wise “ exceedingly lively, and spirituous with it.” 

Dr. More always insisted on obedience to conscience, even 
in Opposition to the opinions and commands of all men. If 
that said “go,” he went. He pronounced its suggestions to be 
transcripts of the Divine will, as much as the very written law 
of Moses or Jesus. “If thou wilt be faithful to thine inward 
guide, thou wilt want no monitor; thy way shall be made so 
plain before thee, that thou shalt not err nor stumble, but arrive, 
at last, to the desired scope of all thy travails and endeavors ; 
to a firm peace, and unfailing righteousness ; and shalt be filled 
with all the fulness of God.” ‘Those impulsive suggestions he 
reckons as the innate seeds of all virtue, and the deep-working 
cause of all progress towards perfection, “ which is as certainly 
forecast in man’s nature, as shining in the sun.” Old pagans 
could say as much as this. Hierocles taught that men see not 
the things of God, because they will not use this sense which is 
common to all men, congenital in all rational souls. “ But, 
without diligently fanning this native, virgin flame,” says he, 
“it will go out; the man will waver between good purposes 
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and temptations to evil, till he falls from stage to stage, and 
_ ends, at last, in the ditch.” Constant obedience to this princi- 
ple will lead the man not only to virtue, which is a struggle 
between duty and desire, in which the former is triumphant, 
but to goodness, where nothing interrupts the constant flow of 
rectitude and holiness. ‘Then the will, which is the soul of 
virtue, has done its work, and retires from the field, and the 
pure spontaneous impulse pursues the easy way of goodness. 
Life is, indeed, a struggle between the lofty and the low in 
man,— between the fiery-winged steed, and the drowsy and 
rebellious brute,* which the Creator has yoked to the car of 
time ; and when the former has proved his superior strength, 
and taken “the forward of the yoke,” then the reins may be 
thrown upon his neck, and “ wherever the spirit turns, thither 
the wheels turn also.” Dr. More goes still farther; he calls 
man a centaur, a compound of devil and good-demon. Some- 
times he seems to think that human impulses are all wrong, 
and can only be righted by taking a new nature from without, 
and wearing it till it becomes “bone of our bone, and flesh of 
our flesh.” Is it not strange that men of his keenness of in- 
sight should think the masterpiece of creation was a failure, 
imperfect in its very plan, so that the whole scheme of the work 
must be changed before it can be “made perfect?’ Has there 
been a “Fall,” which has deranged the work of the Al- 
mighty? ‘The dark view, however, which More took on this 
subject, was finely modified by his manner of receiving it. 


** Behold, therefore, oh man, what thou art, and whereunto 
thou art called, even to be a mighty prince among the creatures 
of God, and to bear rule in that province he hath assigned thee, 
to discern the motions of thine own heart, and to be lord over 
the suggestions of thine own natural spirit! Not to listen to 
the counsels of the flesh, and to conspire with the serpent against 
thy Creator; but to keep thy heart free, and faithful to thy God. 
So mayst thou, with innocency and unblamableness, see all the 
motions of thy life, and bear rule with God over the whole crea- 
tion committed to thee. This shall be thy paradise and harmless 
sport on earth, till God shall transplant thee to an higher condi- 
tion of life in heaven.” — Defence of the Moral Cabala, Ch. I. 


Dr. More fancied he had supernatural drems and visions, 
like those of olden time; that a peculiar —, like that of 





* Plato, it in the Plubdires: 
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Socrates, was appointed to guide him. “ However, he was a 
little shy” in speaking of his good-demon. Indeed, he placed 
little reliance on communication with angels, admitting it were 
possible ; and when some one boasted of “the felicity of such 
communications,” he simply asked if it would make the man 
better, humbler, and more religious ; and being answered in the 

negative, he drily inquired “ wherein consisted the great advan- 
tage of such a peculiarity.” 

‘Unlike most men, we fear, he preferred thinking to reading. 
He was, at first, unwilling to relinquish his cool, tranquil con- 
templation, for the arduous labor of writing; and when one 
book was ended he resolved never to commence another. 
“But Divine Providence,” says his biographer, “ still cut out 
new work for him, as the old was done.” - In the midst of his 
course, when, to use his own words, “he was drudging like a 
mill-horse,” he looked back longingly to the time when he read 
few books, rarely any, but enjoyed the quiet luxury of thought, 
with his mind turned in upon itself, seeking the “ divine sense,” 
which he preferred to the dryness of mere reason, and the 
wantonness of the most luxuriant imagination. He considered 
extensive reading an endless thing, to be endured for necessary 
purposes, but not to be compared with the divine life. He 
was a learned scholar, but still more a great contemplator. ‘To 
use his own phrase, “he shut the windows, that the house 
might shine.” He looked to the love of God to teach him the 
wonders of the law and the mysteries of Providence. Piety 
was his key to knowledge. Keenness of insight, he maintained, 
proceeded from purity of life. He sought rather to know the 
best than the most things. 


‘In the carrying on of his studies he had a great sense of the 
moderating himself aright in them, so as not to impair his body, 
or consume overmuch his spirits by them. And, for this pur- 
pose, he would give himself, at times, pretty large respirations 
and relaxations from them. Particularly, he said to one, after 
‘the finishing of some of his writings, humorously and pleasantly, 
{as he was happy in putting things into a lucky and sententious 
posture,) now, for these three months, I will neither think a wise 
thought, nor speak a wise word, nor do an ill thing. Yet would 
he complain, after all this care of his, that he found it one of 
the hardest matters in the world not to over-study himself. — 
When he was engaged in his exposition of the Apocalypse, he 
said his nag was but over free, and went even faster than he 
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almost desired ; that, all the time he was writing that piece, he 
seemed to be in the air. [We fear his reader will adopt the 
same conclusion.] But afterwards he complained to a friend 


that he found himself in domo lutea,—%in the tabernacle of 
clay.” 


In his early life he took some pupils under his care, whom 
he diligently and faithfully instructed, “ giving them excellent 
lessons out of the chapter, read at nights, at his chamber.” 
The Lady Anne Conway was a “heroine pupil” of his. She 
was skilled in natural and mathematical sciences; deeply read 
in Plato, Plotinus, and the mystical writers. She became a 
quakeress, and this circumstance caused her worthy friend great 
sorrow. She proposed several important queries to Dr. More, 
upon theological and philosophical subjects, to which he re- 
turned a long answer. Both are contained in this volume. 

On the 12th of Sept. 1687, the Doctor ceased to be mortal. 
His death was, like his life, calm and serene. He foresaw it at 
a distance, and welcomed it when near. He died in the sev- 
enty-third year of his life. 

He was tall of stature, and somewhat thin ; of a serene coun- 
tenance, pale in his latter years, though more swarthy in his 
youth, so that a friend called him a duskish diamond. His eye 
was hazel, vivid as an eagle’s. “There was a playful wit in 
his heart.” He had a soul for humor, and was habitually 
cheerful, and yet a veil of melancholy was at times thrown 
over his beautiful spirit. His whole appearance was prepos- 
sessing, —a noble pearl fairly set. 

Dr. More’s religion was calm and gentle. He looked out 
mildly upon the beautiful providence of God, and adored pro- 
foundly that wisdom which displayed itself everywhere. He 
lived the “divine life” with his fellow-men, laboring in their 
behalf with assiduous diligence, till his mortal course was ended. 
Few men have attained so great a degree of tranquillity as he. 
His faith cast out fear, His own character proved the words 
of the old sage; “It is the quiet and still mind that is wise 
and prudent.” He has undesignedly sketched himself in a 
single brief sentence. ‘In the deep and calm mind alone, in 
a temper clear and serene, such as is purged from the dregs, 
and devoid of the more disorderly tumults of the body, doth 
the true wisdom, or genuine philosophy, as in its proper tower, 
securely reside.” 

But Dr. More, like other men, had his weak side. His be- 
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lief in witches, ghosts, apparitions, magic, astrology, and similar 
absurdities, is open to the censure of all. Estimating him 
from an ideal point of view, and comparing him with “the 
stature of a perfect man,” we see great deficiencies and faults 
in this respect. It is difficult to conceive how a mind so wise 
and instructed as his could receive, as true, the ridiculous stories 
of devils who were cold to the touch, who danced by moon- 
light on the heath, and played antic games in old houses; or 
those equally ludicrous, respecting “dead men’s bodies that 
walked,’ which he quotes from Curtius, and Albinus, and 
Schlichtingius. But it should be remembered, as his excuse, 
that all the men of his age, —all, even the wisest, of preced- 
ing times, had admitted the same foolish notions. Mr. Ward 
has well observed respecting them, ‘“ He may be said not so 
much to have attained the truth in this respect, as others to 
have fallen short of it.’ A volume might easily be filled with 
the ‘errors of wise men, which are the glory of dunces.” 
Bacon believed in charms and amulets, Dr. Johnson, in ghosts, 
witches, and second sight. Boyle recommended the thigh-bone 
of a hanged man as a cure for a violent disease; and, nearer 
our own times, Dr. Rush prescribed cloves and mace to 
strengthen the memory. If Dr. More is to be condemned for 
believing what all his contemporaries believ ed, let i it be a man 
without similar sin who “casts the first stone” at him. It is 
rare for a man to goa single step beyond his fellows, says a 
wise man; wonderful, when he takes two steps before them ; 
but, to take a third progressive step, has been given only to 
some half-score of divine geniuses since the world began. We 
have sometimes dreamed that some error was necessary, in our 
infirm state, to preserve “a proper habit” of mind ; for it may 
be that the mind can no more thrive on pure and unmixed 
truth, than the body can subsist on food, every particle of which 
is nutritious. Error may be the bran-bread of the soul. 

Peace to the shade of this wise and good man! So lofty a 
_ spirit has rarely visited the earth. He had his failings,— nay, 
his faults, — but he was in the body , where the brightest light 
shines, ‘‘as through a glass, darkly.” Vulgar men may laugh 
at some of his ridiculous tenets, and fools may ‘“‘ make wide the 
mouth, and draw out the tongue,” at his credulity. Weak 
men may flatter themselves as they look on him, and say, 
“‘ Aha, these were the great men of past times!” Be it so. 
Greatness of mind manifests itself by the possession of truth, 
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more than in the negative rejection of error. Tred by the 
latter standard, Leibnitz, and Newton, and Socrates, and Aris- 
totle, were men of small stature, we fear. Let Henry More, 
then be weighed in an even balance; his errors in physical 
science be set off against his spiritual ‘truths. Let his under- 
standing be measured by his contemporaries,— men of lofty 
stature, —and he is a giant. Let him be judged by his life, 
and the spirit he worked in, and amid that circle of gifted and 
holy men we shall find few that were his superiors. 
T. P. 


Art. II. — Illinois and the West. With a Township Map, 
containing the lutest Surveys and Improvements. By A. 
Jones. Boston: Weeks, Jordan, & Company. 1838. 


Tuts is a neat little volume of about two hundred and fifty 
pages. It was written, as the author tells us, “ while on the 
wing.” It contains, nevertheless, many pleasant descriptions 
and much useful and accurate information. These are merits 
which will commend it to those who are making inquiries con- 
cerning the West. Its faults, which do not harm it much, will 
speak for themselves. 

In travelling a country but newly settled, there is far less mat- 
ter for entertainment and instruction, suggested by its past circum- 
stances, than is found in visiting the older portions of the world. 
In the latter, almost every spot has been the scene of some 
memorable event which the pen of history has consecrated, 
which has given a theme to the moralist and the reviewer, 
which has been wrought into the popular tale, or which has 
been celebrated in song. Hence there gathers round it a 
sort of classic interest, which awakens pleasing recollections, 
and affords useful excitement to the mind. But in the former 
nothing has yet been hallowed by immortal deeds. The past 
brings — no contribution to the enthusiasm that may be felt. 
History, fable, poetry, lend no “enchantment to the unpeopled 
scene. ‘The imagination, if employed at all, must run onward, 
and paint what is to be; call into life the actors on this great 
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theatre ; arrange the plan of their drama; describe their pur- 
suits, their struggles, their dangers, their successes, their suffer- 
ings, their strides to power, their fearful ascendancy, their moral 
strength or weakness; and cause them to enact such parts 
as will hereafter make the yet untrodden soil classic and sa- 
cred. 

The first thing that strikes the traveller on reaching the 
Western waters, whether the rivers or the lakes, is the jostle 
and rush of the moving multitudes of men, women, and chil- 
dren; and the number of steamboats, boxes of merchandise, 
drays, wagons, lumpers, and clerks with invoices and bills of 
lading in hand, with which the wharves and landings are 
crowded till no room is left. And his first question is, What 
has brought all these people hither? what causes this mighty 
flow of human beings in this direction? Let us stop a minute 
to answer this question. Setting aside, then, those who are 
mere tourists and those who are engaged in their regular busi- 
ness, it will be found that the larger part of this moving multi- 
tude have been driven either by misfortune, or by the straitness 
of their circumstances, or by oppression, to look out new homes. 
From the cities on the sea-board they are “ going to the West,” 
because in the revulsions of trade they have been overthrown, 
and despairing of being able to recover their former standing, 
and weary of the perplexities of business, they are resolved to 
spend their days in retirement and the tranquillity of rural 
occupation. They have gathered up the fragments of a wreck- 
ed fortune, and mean to make the best they can of them. 
From the agricultural districts of the old states, they are “ going 
to the West,” because the ancestral farms are not large enough 
for the support of the numerous family, and they want more 
room for industry, and more scope for the accumulation of 
property. From the continent of Europe they are “ going to 
the West,” because land is getting too dear and labor too cheap 
at home, and they feel that if they stay where they were born, 
poverty and oppression will be the only inheritance of their 
children. Besides these great classes, some are “ going to the 
West” from a nervous restlessness of disposition, which forbids 
their being satisfied with any condition, however eligible; and 
others, from a passion for what is new and strange, from an 
impulsive desire to combat difficulties, from that spirit of daring 
which delights in bold achievements and perilous adventures, 
and which finds no play amid the regular and quiet movements 
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of long established communities ; and others still, who, if in- 
terrogated, are found to have no distinct motive or object, but 
to be floating along and drifting about whithersoever the wind 
of circumstances may chance to blow them. These constitute, 
it will be seen, altogether a very heterogeneous mass, differing 
widely in tastes, feelings, habits, education, character; and it 
must of necessity be long before they will assimilate so as to 
form one complete and congruous body politic. 

And what is the nature of the country to which such im- 
mense numbers are flocking, — this great Valley of the West ? 
We shall speak of only what has fallen under our own obser- 
vation, it having been our lot to travel over nearly the whole 
of the country about which Mr. Jones has written. Our re- 
marks will therefore be understood as having particular refer- 
ence to the State of Illinois. In its physical features, then, 
the country may be described in a few words. It is a region 
of great beauty and astonishing fertility. It would seem that 
the primal curse could never have fallen upon it. It is capa- 
ble of sustaining a vast population. Its soil is so easy of cul- 
tivation, that a boy may do the work on a given number of 
acres, which it would require men to perform here. The 
boundless prairies covered with greensward and bedecked with 
flowers, in endless variety, which vie with each other in the 
beauty of their forms and the richness of their tints, stretching 
over unmeasured acres, in long and high undulations, skirted 
all round with tall forests, looking as if an ocean in the midst 
of a storm, by some inscrutable agency, had been suddenly 
converted into earth before its billows had had time to subside, 
— these constitute a large part of the territory ; and they seem 
designed for a garden from which the inhabitants of the land 
might be fed; or for places of refuge, to which the poor and 
the down-trodden and the stranger might flee, when other re- 
sources failed them, and find plenty, rest, and liberty. God 
made them to invite the hand of cultivation, 


“ And be the exhaustless granary of a world.” 


No one can think seriously of these illimitable tracts of lux- 
uriant but uncultivated land, without being deeply impressed 
with the divine goodness ; without seeing in them the provision 
of almighty love for the sustenance of his creatures ; nor with- 
out rejoicing, that to whatever extent population may be 
increased and multiplied in this country, there will ever be room 
enough for their activity, and food enough for their subsistence. 
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The thoughts and emotions that swell the mind as one 

traverses these vast and beautiful solitudes are various and pe- 
culiar. One seems carried back to the beginning of time and 
placed in the midst of the primeval world,— another Adam 
sole tenant of the new-created Paradise. ‘The forest that 
encircles him has never yielded trunk or limb to the axe of 
civilization, but has stood through the storms of centuries, bow- 
ing its mighty top to the winds and echoing the notes of the 
feathered tribe. From the long grass starts up at the sound of 
his step the sleek and straight-limbed deer, and stands gazing 
at him not in terror but with amazement at his intrusion ; while 
the surly wolf moves off at a slow trot as if ashamed that he 
had been discovered. Here, too, he will see traces of the red 
men who have been driven so far toward the setting sun, and 
be called to remember how recently they shared with the un- 
tamed animals the jurisdiction of these wide-spread plains, 
roaming from grove to grove and from stream to stream without 
restraint, not dreaming that any human power could vie with 
their own, and with none to molest them in their simple plea- 
sures and wild pursuits. For he will see marks cut by them on 
the trees yet looking fresh; the long trail extending for miles 
worn by their footsteps and by the feet of their horses, as free 
from grass as though they had trodden it but yesterday; here 
and there small patches of land which the squaws have tilled ; 
and far to the north, on the scene of the cruel war waged 
against them five or six years ago, their bones and graves. 
We cannot help being saddened at the thought of the fate of 
these once numerous tribes. We can scarcely refrain from 
painful reflections, when we consider that within the period of 
ten years a large part of these beautiful and fertile regions was 
theirs by undisputed possession ; and that now from the Alle 
ghanies to the Mississippi and from the Ohio to the Lakes only 
here and there a few of the race are to be seen. 

But let us beware of taking too narrow a view of this sub- 
ject. It spreads over a broad field of inquiry. Ought, we 
may ask, this goodly land to remain forever uncultivated and 
‘unproducing? A country capable of sustaining millions of 
inhabitants, of feeding a hungry world, ought it to be kept 
in perpetual reservation as a play-ground for a few thousands ? 
God in his providence has given the answer. His decree is 
that this Eden shall be cultivated ; that these forests shall ren- 
der service to the arts and be for the use-and convenience of 
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civilized man; that these wild beasts shall disappear and the 
domesticated animals be seen to skip and graze in their places ; 
that commodious houses shall take the place of wigwams, capi- 
tols of council-fires, and churches of Pagan rites. Civilization 
must expel barbarism. Rudeness must give place to refine- 
ment. Uninhabited regions must be peopled. The desert 
must blossom. And, in the end, the whole earth must become 
a garden beautiful, fertile, cultivated, man’s resource for sus- 
tenance, health, pleasure, and peopled by an intelligent, refined, 
and virtuous brotherhood. For this result we hope. A care- 
ful observation of the ways of Providence justifies this hope. 
And God in the revolutions of time will accomplish it. 

But besides these thoughts and emotions which are excited 
in the traveller by the view of those extensive and unoccupied 
tracts, there arises also the feeling, and it is vivid and often 
painful, of complete isolation. One feels somewhat as we 
imagine the mariner may who is cast away on some desolate 
island. He is cut off from all human sympathies. He looks 
wistfully round but can discover no traces of man. Man has 
not been there. Art has never known these solitudes. The 
remain just as they came from the hand of God. And though 


“ Arabia cannot boast 
A fuller gale of joy, than, liberal, thence 
Breathes through the sense and takes the ravished soul,” 


yet one feels too insignificant to be comfortable, too lonely to 
be satisfied. But to be in such a situation, for a brief period, 
has undoubtedly its advantages. It enables one to separate 
himself from all relations but that which the soul bears to the 
Infinite, and to view his being as a naked reality. It realizes 
to him, more forcibly than is possible in the busy walks of so- 
ciety, the Divine Presence, and makes him more intimately 
conscious to the pervading and animating influence of his spirit. 
And this feeling, how delightful is it! Nothing so delightful 
as that consciousness of the particular, personal presence of 
God with which the devout mind is sometimes indulged, when 
it seems to see the Perfect One, and to receive tidings of good 
and words of love from his lips; when, indeed, it is inspired 
and has a revelation to confirm its faith, to elevate its aims, to 
correct its desires, and to establish and vivify its spiritual sen- 
timents. God then seems to fill the mind. God glows in the 
affections. The earth disappears. Material things vanish 
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away. ‘Time, life, friendship, kindred, earthly good give place 
to the one absorbing fact, —the presence of God. 

But it is time that we speak, and it must be briefly, of the 
condition of the settlers, particularly as it regards their personal 
comfort and contentment. The wonder is often expressed if 
they can be happy ; if they do not suffer many privations ; if 
they are not continually disquieted by a desire to go back! A 
just answer cannot be given in general terms ; for what is true 
of one person or family is not of another. In some cases the 
privations are few, and the pain of being separated from 
friends and torn away from old associations is the only pain that 
is felt. In other instances the situation has been in all respects 
improved by the removal, and never before were they in pos- 
session of so many mere physical comforts, or in the prospect of 
so rapid and extensive gains. ‘They left a condition in which 
it was hard for them to provide a scanty subsistence for their 
families, and now they have plenty, and all fear of want is for- 
gotten. In still other cases they had been accustomed to live 
in splendor, surrounded with all the elegant and refined gratifi- 
cations of opulence, and had known nothing of labor and hard- 
ship. ‘To them a change of circumstences is, of course, a 
painful trial. ‘They suffer for a while the most torturing con- 
flict of feelings. ‘They would so suffer anywhere; and more 
keenly, it is probable, by remaining on the theatre of their 
former affluence. For a few years their privations and hard- 
ships in a new country, and with new occupations, seem intol- 
erable. But with the lapse of time they become used to their 
situation, interested in their new pursuits, and so strongly at- 
tached to everything around them, that no temptation could 
allure them back to the sea-board, to reéngage in the toilsome 
and vexatious routine of commercial operations. Again, there 
are many young men of tough sinews, of resolute spirit, of 
indomitable enterprise, who seeing that they have to make 
their own fortune in the world, that they have no patrimony 
to depend upon either in possession or reversion, have pushed 


_out upon the frontiers, begun to thrive by industry, and laid a 


broad foundation for future riches ; and to them the aspect of 
everything is pleasant. ‘They cannot speak in terms of suffi- 
cient praise of their new home, and nothing would induce 
them to quit it. 

But there are cases, as may well be supposed, different, 
widely different, from any of the foregoing. ‘There are in- 
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stances of extreme suffering and heart-sickness. ‘They are the 
cases of those who have left the place of their birth with little 
property, and no particular object in view. ‘They are “ going 
to the West.” This is the most definite account they are able 
to give of their purpose when they start. They have not 
counted the cost. ‘They have not thought of the difficulties. 

It has scarcely entered their mind what they are to do on their 
arrival. ‘They leave friends, relatives, and a comfortable home. 
By aweary journey they, at length, reach the place where they 
propose to stop for the purpose of “looking round,” as the 
phrase is. As the steamboat nears the landing, the family 
group with strained eyes, and beating hearts, and anxious faces, 
survey the new town, highly colored descriptions of which had 
first kindled in them the “ Western fever.” It does not look 
as they expected. It is not so large. It is not so well built. 
There is not the appearance of so much wealth. They do 
not see those beautiful streets shaded with trees which looked 
so finely on the map. Their first feeling is that of disappoint- 
ment. ‘They step upon the landing, entire strangers, hundreds 
of miles from any human being who knows them or cares for 
them. Where to go for shelter they know not, and all seem 
too busy to tell them. They sit down in the sand on the bank, 
the mother with her children in her lap and at her side, the sun 
pouring down a blazing heat upon them as they send back 
longing, soul-harrowing, agonizing thoughts to their forsaken 
home and their fond connexions, and shed copious tears over 
their comfortless lot. The anxious father walks slowly away 
in search of a tenement in which his family may be lodged. 

It is finally found ; a single chamber perhaps, and at a higher 
rent than he had ever paid before for a whole house. The 
family enter it, and a chill, cold as death, rushes through their 
heart. Desolation, it seems to them, nothing but desolation ! 
No neighbor comes in to offer friendly sympathy, to ask after 
their welfare, or even takes the pains to inquire who they are. 

There is a wide world around them and people enough, but 
they are alone! And now comes another difficulty. If the 
adventurer concludes to take a farm, he has, out of an almost 
boundless territory, to select the few acres for his own cultiva- 
tion. He leaves his family and wanders off on foot to make 
the selection. The spot is, at length, chosen. It is on the 
border of an immense prairie just by the edge of the wood that 
skirts it, fifteen or twenty miles from any town or hamlet, and 
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four or five from the habitation of any human bemg. Since 
the flood no implement of husbandry has stirred the soil. Not 
a civilized man has ever tracked it. ‘The wild birds have laid 
their eggs upon it; the wolf has made it his hiding place ; and 
the deer his play-ground. After many struggles and much 
suffering they are once more settled in a home which they can 
call their own. But soon comes a heavier trial. One of their 
children falls sick, and there is no physician whom they can 
call in. There are no kind neighbors to watch with it when 
the parents are exhausted with watching. The child dies. 
And there are no hands but those of the broken-hearted 
parents to dig its grave and prepare it for the burial; and no 
minister can be summoned to utter over it the solemn prayer, 
and to offer the consolations of religion to the mourning house- 


hold. 


Having spoken at greater length than we intended of the 
physical condition of the West and its settlers, we proceed to 
state our views in the little space that remains to us of their 
moral circumstances. 

It is not necessary to say much on the character of the set- 
tlers. ‘That is, of necessity, mixed and various, as it is here. 
There is goodness and wickedness, great goodness and gross 
wickedness, in the new as in the older portions of the country. 
In respect to morals and religion the settlers may be said to 
represent quite fairly the particular parts of the world from 
which they have emigrated. ‘There may be a slight balance 
against them from the fact that a considerable proportion are 
mere adventurers ; but the difference is, after all, but slight; 
and without injustice towards any, they may be said to express 
the moral tone and religious character of the communities from 
which they removed, —no better and no worse. In speaking 
of their moral condition, then, it is not to their personal charac- 
ter that we particularly refer. But we refer to their opportunities 
of bettering their condition; to their means of improvement ; 
to the moral incitements and restraints that surround them. 
We refer to the hopes or fears that are necessarily formed in 
regard to the rising generation, and to the influence vich they 
are destined to exert on the country at large, in future years. 
And in this view of their condition, though we are not inclined 
to look on the dark side, the patriot sees much to give anxiety, 
the Christian and philanthropist much to lament, and much to do. 
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A New-England man cannot fail to be struck with the contrast 
to his own fortunate lot. When he thinks of the institutions 
under which he lives, —of the schools, in which his children 
may be carried forward almost without trouble to himself, from 
the rudiments of education to the highest fields of learning ; — of 
the social manners and habits of the people, which shed a 
genial influence over the expanding minds of the young, im- 
parting that delicacy of taste and refinement of feeling which 
constitute the chief distinction of a highly improved state of 
society ; of the public men and civil magistrates, who have 
made the name of New England illustrious by their integrity 
and learning and eloquence wherever these qualities are held 
in esteem ;——of the numerous churches, the most graceful or- 
nament of any people, where, weekly, the highest topics of 
human thought and interest are discussed ; where childhood is 
taught to pray, and manhood to stand strong in faith and good- 
ness, and old age to look onward to the renewal of its powers, 
and the rejoicing to give thanks, and the sorrowful to seek 
solace in God ;— when he thinks of these privileges, he will 
bless God in his inmost soul that he has so goodly a heritage. 

We can hardly realize, we who live in the more populous 
parts of the country, the great superiority enjoyed by us in 
point of intellectual and moral advantages over territories but 
thinly inhabited. It is a privilege never sufficiently valued to 
have had our birth where the earliest influences that fall upon 
us favor the development of the higher faculties and affections 
of our nature ;— where, unlike the frontier settlements, the 
school-house and the church stand with ever open doors to re- 
ceive us into their sanctuary, as soon as we are able to leave the 
nursery ; where Custom, that great dictator in the concerns of 
men, that powerful engine for good or for evil, is generally 
found on the side of culture, refinement, education, in the best 
sense of those noble words, and throws the weight of her au- 
thority into the scale of social advancement. 

Now, if we look at the situation of the extreme western 
states in these respects, we shall find it widely different. For, 
except in the larger towns, little provision can be made for the 
support of schools, or for the religious instruction of the people. 
The legislatures may have provided liberally, but it is impossi- 
ble, so scattered is the population, to apply their bounty advan- 
tageously. The dwellings are so distant from each other, that 
if there were no other obstacle, the children cannot easily be 
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gathered into schools, or the people into religious societies. It 
is nO uncommon thing to see a numerous family living at the 
distance of three or four miles from any other abode of human 
beings ; and we recollect to have been told by an aged man, 
that during the year he had lived in the settlement where he 
then belonged, it had been visited only once by a minister of 
any denomination. It is from the multiplicity of such facts 
that dark auguries arise. 

But it is replied to every representation of this kind, “ True, 
these are evils, but they are evils which every day is removing. 
As population flows in, (and it comes like a torrent,) they are 
swept away. And such is the rapidity of increase, that even 
while you are writing out your statement, what was true when 
you began, ceases to be so when you finish.” We may admit 
the general correctness of this answer. We may admit that 
the time is not distant when these evils will cease to exist. But 
it will be long enough for the rising generation to become men. 
And, alas, what men ! 

But suppose these evils removed, there is still another point 
of contrast between their situation and our own deserving at- 
tention. We found on coming into life, and our children find, 
the good institutions of learning and religion established and in 
full operation. We had nothing to do but to enjoy the benefits 
of them. Not so with them. There the institutions them- 
selves are to be founded. ‘The work which our fathers did for 
us, they must do for themselves. And they must de it, too, if 
at all, amid the press of a thousand necessities of which we 
know nothing, and in opposition to the passion for gain, which 
there, as well as here, is mistress of the heart. Subsistence 
and the multiplication of physical comforts, we know, are the 
first demands of nature, and for a long time almost necessarily 
the chief concern of frontier settlers. The supply of those 
wants which are felt most keenly, which press hardest, which 
will not be put off, engage their thoughts and energies to the 
exclusion of the higher wants of the mind and soul. Now, is 
there not reason to fear, when these things are considered, that 
there may not exist enough of the earnest religious spirit of our 
fathers in these their remote descendants, to prompt them, even 
when they shall have the ability, to establish and support such 
institutions as have been bequeathed to us? Nay, if these 
were all now levelled to the dust, would there be virtue enough 
— ~on to reconstruct them on the same broad and liberal 

asis | 
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Leaving now these general views, we would call the atten- 
tion of our readers for a moment to the particular subject of re- 
ligion ; its state and prospects in the West. We are sorry to 
say that the spiritual aspect forms a melancholy contrast to the 
natural beauty of this fair region. ‘The language which de- 
scribes a desert, rather than that which paints a garden, befits 
its religious condition. It is true, and with joy we mention it, 
there are many souls there thirsting for divine truth ; hearts 
which love righteousness, which delight in worship, and which 
cannot be tempted to forget the law of the Lord ; individuals, 
more or less in every settlement, who are willing to do even 
more than they are able for the maintenance of religious order 
and worship. Let them be held in honorable remembrance. 
But generally, it may be said without injustice, there is a sad 
indifference, a torpor, a coldness, such as is felt in the limbs 
when life is about departing. In the outward life there is ex- 
uberance, activity, enterprise, merry-making, while the inward 
life is dry and shrivelled. Bigotry and fanaticism are there in- 
deed; but what are they better than indifference? Skepticism, 
open and concealed, is there; but what is that better than 
moral death ? 

Now, what ought we to do as Christian philanthropists in 
view of this state of things? Observation and a somewhat ex- 
tensive inquiry have served to confirm the conviction long en- 
tertained, that those views of religion to which this journal is 
particularly devoted, are better adapted than any others to 
meet such a case, and to reanimate with a divine life those who 
are spiritually dead. We believe that there is a willingness, 
(not choosing a stronger term, as one more sanguine might,) a 
willingness on the part of many to hear those views explained 
and enforced. It was our lot, if we may speak of our own ex- 
perience without impropriety, to preach them in several places 
to respectable and intelligent congregations. We preached in 
the steamboat as we were pursuing our course down the Ohio, 
“the beautiful river”; and our hearers, of every shade of 
belief and unbelief, were silent. We preached for a month in 
a village of four hundred inhabitants, and had regularly nearly 
one hundred hearers. We preached in a church of the Camp- 
bellites, in a much larger place, to an intelligent congregation 
of rational Christians — Christians, who, with their brethren of 
the same denomination in other places, have done much for the 
cause of primitive Christianity, in battering down the antiquated 
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creeds which have stood as strong ramparts against it, in bring- 
ing all religious opinions to the ordeal of Scripture, in the zeal 
for Christ and goodness which they confessedly manifest, and 
in such blameless lives as force the acknowledgment from all 
who know them, “that they have been with Jesus.” This 
sect, we repeat it, is doing much for the cause of primitive 
Christianity. Already the number of their churches exceeds a 
thousand. And they are, let it be added, in all the essential 
features of their faith, Unitarians. ‘They have been diligently 
publishing our views without any knowledge of our numbers, 
our writings, our characters, or what we ourselves were doing. 
They have heard us generally spoken against as unworthy of 
the Christian name. As one of their leading elders remarked, 
“They had been accustomed to look on the Unitarians as a 
oxy sort of infidels.” We are not alone in the opinion 

ere expressed concerning this sect. A respectable clergyman 
of the Episcopal church, when asked whether he thought any- 
thing was to be feared from the efforts of the Catholics, replied, 
“ The Catholics are making great exertions, they are increasing 
rapidly, but the Campbellites are going before all others. They 
are running over the West like fire upon our prairies!” 
Besides the places above-mentioned, we preached several weeks 
in the great northern city of Illinois, to a congregation which 
increased regularly during the whole period of our sojourn with 
them; and never has it been our fortune to address a religious 
assembly manifesting a deeper interest in the truths delivered, 
or a more earnest desire that a ministry to proclaim and enforce 
those truths might be established amongst them. Here a so- 
ciety may be considered as gathered, and all that is needed to 


give it strength and permanency and a far-reaching influence, 
is an able and faithful pastor. 


Our readers, we trust, will excuse these details of our per- 
sonal experience. We could not in any other way convey the 
impressions which we were desirous they should receive. But 
_ still the question recurs, What ought we to do in view of this 
state of things? It is a question which we hear asked every 
day ; a fact which shows that a strong desire is felt in this re- 
ligious community to do something. What shall it be? It is 
perhaps to be regretted that no decided answer has yet been 
given to this question. A variety of modes have indeed been 
suggested for aiding the improvement of the religious condition 
of the West, and some of them partially adopted ; but none 
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seem to meet all the wants. That which has most recently 
been proposed to the public, and recommended with confidence 
by individuals whose opinions are entitled to great respect, is 
the establishing of a theological school on the other side of the 
mountains, with the view of preparing western young men for 
the ministry, and thus of enabling the people to supply their 
own spiritual wants, so far as these may be supplied by religious 
teachers. We are sorry to dissent from the views of the friends 
of this measure. But we have strong doubts whether snch an 
institution is wanted at the West, and whether any considerable 
number of young men would resort to it if it were established. 
If a theological school situated in the very heart of Unitarian- 
ism, in the centre of long-established societies, surrounded on 
every hand by churches from which our faith has been speaking 
for years in its most powerful and persuasive tones to the hearts 
of the people, amply endowed, with a learned and devoted 
faculty, finds but a few young men disposed to resort to it with 
a view to the ministry, is it not just to conclude, that a similar 
institution situated where Unitarianism is but little known, 
where the churches of that faith are few and have had but a 
brief existence, and where consequently its influence on the 
feelings and opinions of young men has been very inconsidera- 
ble, is it not just to conclude, we ask, that an institution placed 
in such a condition could not flourish ? Again, we confess that we 
like the old-fashioned way of letting institutions of this kind grow 
naturally out of the circumstances of a people rather than at- 
tempting to ingraft them upon those circumstances. If the 
people of the West want a theological school of this descrip- 
tion, let us see them moving in the matter ; taking measures to 
bring it about; raising the funds; erecting the buildings ; doing 
something, in short, themselves; and then, if they need aid 
from this quarter, it would be the part both of wisdom and of 
duty to afford it. But these are not the chief objections. 
There is another which has in our estimation great weight, and 
which does not seem to have been sufficiently considered ; and 
we proceed to state it. 

Whoever takes a comprehensive survey of the state of re- 
ligion in this country, will see, we believe, that it is fast ap- 
proaching the crisis of a remarkable change. ‘The signs of this 
crisis are so manifest, that even the most dim-sighted must have 
observed them. ‘The old bonds by which the various sects 
have been held together, it is evident, are almost worn out. 
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The elements of their organization are tending rapidly to disso- 
lution. ‘New views,” whether they make us glad or heavy of 
heart, are not confined to the Unitarian body. They have 
leapt over or crept under the iron fence of Presbyterianism ; 
they have intruded into the dignified presence of Episcopacy ; 
Methodism has been startled by the apparition at her love-feasts 
of the hated and prolific mother of all heresies, independence ; 
even good old Quakerism, which once knew no communication 
but yea and nay, and cut all her garments so reverently accord- 
ing to one system of “clothes-philosophy,” has been horrified by 
the rising up, within her peaceful inclosure, of a generation who 
disregard her ancient authority to such an alarming extent, as 
to use the profane yes and no, and to wear coats and bonnets 
corresponding with their new views. Everywhere the old 
ecclesiastical regime is hastening to an end. Every house is 
divided against itself. ‘There is in each a new school and an 
old school. But this state of division is not, we apprehend, a 
final result. It is the order of transition. As it goes forward, 
(and forward it must go,) new combinations will commence on 
a new basis of union. ‘The sects will be recast. Relgionists 
will associate according to their present prevailing affinities. 
Old names will pass away with many old things, and a new 
era will be introduced. 

If we are at all right in these opinions, would it not be mani- 
festly unwise to engage in any large undertaking, like the one 
under consideration, requirmg much capital and great efforts, 
founded on the supposition that things are to remain just as they 
are? Would it not be establishing an institution designed to 
be permanent on a rolling and unstable foundation? For our 
own part, we think it better to wait for further developments ; 
to observe the movements of the liberal in other sects; and 
when we see an opportunity for general codperation in estab- 
lishing schools, whether of literature or theology, to act then 
with an efficiency becoming disciples of the Christian faith. 
. We are by no means certain, (may Dr. Beecher pardon the 
suggestion !) that a theological school already in existence, and 
justly distinguished by the learning and piety of its professors, 
although now under the ban of Presbyterian censure for its al- 
leged liberality of views, may not be entitled to the patronage 
of the Unitarians of the West, and afford to young men of lib- 
eral sentiments as good an opportunity as they can reasonably 
expect for the study of theological science. Our conviction is 
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still more decided that a union for the general purposes of edu- 
cation, intellectual, moral, and religious, with sects professing 
liberal views, particularly with the Campbellites or Christians, 
will soon be entirely practicable ; and if consummated, of the 
highest advantage to all concerned. 

In the mean time, to answer more distinctly the question, 
What ought we to do? let us continue to send out preachers, 
as they may be willing to go, to strengthen the churches al- 
ready gathered, to speak the truth in love where there are ears 
to hear, and to awaken the spiritually dead into the life of 
Christ. And let them be sent not merely as heralds of truth, to 
proclaim, in words that burn, the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
but as watchmen, with keen penetration to observe the signifi- 
cant changes that are advancing in that interesting quarter of 
the religious firmament, and to report them to their brethren 
here. Let them be, at the same time, counsellors to our distant 
friends who are anxiously inquiring what can be done to reduce 
to order and crown with light the social and religious elements, 
that are now in a state of confusion and darkness. ‘They will 
find there enough to do; scope for all their faculties of activity 
and usefulness. And they will do much good, amply compen- 
sating their personal sacrifices and the cost at which they may 
be sent. But let them be men of power— power to combat 
error, to persuade, to convince, to please, and possessed of a 
spiritual energy that cannot be subdued by difficulty or oppo- 
sition. Such men are wanted. Such men will be heard. In 
some places they will be received gladly. In all places they 
will be treated respectfully. For all men honor and admire 
manifestations of intellectual force, and stand in awe of a spirit 
that is moved with sympathy for humanity under its moral woes, 
and which exhibits in daily action the purity and excellence of 
Christian goodness. Let us do this ; and let us send out tracts ; 
let us write letters; let us be earnest in prayer, till the time to 
favor Zion is come, and she puts on her beautiful garments. 

J. W. T. 
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Arr. I1].—Manual of Political Ethics, designed chiefly for 
the Use of Colleges and Students at Law. Part I. Book 
I. Ethics, General and Political. Book II. The State. 
By Francis Lizser. Boston: Charles C. Little and James 
Brown. 1838. 8vo. pp. 443. 


A puBLIcATION on the subject indicated by this title is now 
happily timed. Important questions on the fundamental points 
in morals and politics are frequently discussed at the present 
day in our community with a warmth and earnestness, which 
show rather the deep interest the disputants feel in the argu- 
ment, than their competency to decide the mooted problems 
aright. ‘I'he contest is not only of opposite theories, the re- 
sults are not merely speculative. Conclusions are carried into 
practice with ominous precipitancy, and sometimes it is well, if 
the decision do not wholly take precedence of the argument, 
and the debate be instituted only to afford a coloring to pre- 
conceived opinions. What are the bounds of the rights of in- 
dividuals? How far are they limited and controlled by the 
establishment of society? What creates the duty of allegiance 
to human government, and when does this duty cease? How 
far are legal enactments binding, and when does resistance to 
constituted authority become a virtue? What positive duties 
are created by the mere fact of an individual’s birth on one or 
the other side of a rivulet or chain of mountains, under this 
or that government ? 

These are grave questions ; and it is somewhat late in the 
day to discuss them now with any particular reference to con- 
duct. One would suppose, that they were answered long since, 
practically, at least ; for the daily actions of every citizen pre- 
suppose a tacit determination of them in his own mind. But 
the times are changed, and we are changed with them. Novel 

itions of society beget new relations between individuals, 
_ and from these spring new rights and their corresponding obli- 
gations. New systems of morals and politics must be contrived, 
it seems, for each new phasis of government and civilization. 
We have done with discussing the divine right of kings, and, 
like good republicans, have now for a long time been determin- 
ing the divine rights of the people. Nay, from recent events, 
it would appear that we have passed this point also, and are 
now to consider the rights of the individual, as opposed to the 
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claims of kings, governments, majorities, and all constituted 
authorities whatsoever. The great problem to be solved at 
present is, how to preserve the blessings of civil institutions 
with the smallest possible infringement of each man’s natural 
right ;— how to keep up society and yet impose no restraint 
on the free action of any of its members. ‘The spirit of the 
present age is strongly marked by an impatience of all author- 
ity, however long seated and tamely acknowledged by former 
generations. As the subject-matter of all discussions in political 
ethics is thus changed, the old systems have become obsolete, 
and if any of the conclusions embraced in them are to be re- 
tained, they must be supported on wholly different grounds, 
and thus be assimilated to the other provisions of a renovated 
code. 

The republican tendencies of the age have already been 
displayed in action ; they have dethroned kings, emancipated 
colonies, and proclaimed deliverance to the captive and the 
slave. They are now to be seen in speculation. ‘Theory is 
to be carried forward to the same point with practice, and per- 
haps advanced beyond it, since thought is naturally more free 
than action. Political science has thus gained a new point of 
departure, and must rest in future, not on the principles of 
absolutism and prescription, but on the philosophy of democ- 
racy, or the inalienable rights of individual men. ‘The necessity 
of giving this turn to speculation proceeds from the impulse 
belonging to human nature, which impels one to seek in every 
institution for the idea of legitimacy,—to found every claim 
and action on some principle of natural right. it is not suffi- 
cient to enjoy a privilege ; we must prove the rightfulness of 
the enjoyment, — the legitimacy of the privilege. From this 
cause, the movement, which has released us from the old politi- 
cal systems, now tends to the establishment of an excessive 
and licentious freedom. 'To justify the revolt against ancient 
institutions, principles have been advanced and a mode of 
argument adopted, which, as they are carried out by many 
reasoners, lead to conclusions remote and extravagant beyond 
all conception. “The right of the people” is a convenient 
abstraction ; yet, in the apprehension of many, it means nothing, 
if it be not founded on the right of the individual. But, if each 
member arrogated to himself all the power, that is exercised 
by society in the aggregate, total anarchy would ensue. The 
theory, that government is founded on popular consent, in the 
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literal meaning of the phrase, is a mere fiction. ‘The consent 
of more than half of the community is never asked under any 
circumstances, and under the most liberal form that ever ex- 
isted, it would be difficult to prove, that, at any period subse- 
quent to its first establishment, it is in the power of any person to 
withhold his approval, if he sees fit. Besides, he cannot give 
more than he possesses ; and if the founders of the state could, 
by their personal authority, bestow upon it such extensive 
rights over themselves, then their successors, having equal en- 
dowments from nature, but disposed to make a different use of 
them, may withhold the gift from the government and exercise 
it in their own persons. ‘This is a strange conclusion, but we 
cannot perceive that the argument of many ultra defenders of 
individual rights leads to any other result. 

The state, as it appears to us in an organized form, is an ar- 
tificial thing, — an arbitrary creation ; yet it claims and exer- 
cises the highest prerogatives. It regulates the descent and 
distribution of property, and, under the name of taxation, even 
appropriates a portion of the subjects’ wealth to itself. It is 
the arbiter of life as well as fortune, exposing those who live 
under its dominion to the chances of war, and inflicting death 
as a punishment for whatever crimes it chooses thus to distin- 
guish. It even dictates to the consciences of those under its 
control, assuming the power to change the moral character of 
acts, and to make criminal certain proceedings, which, in a 
purely ethical point of view, are indifferent. ‘Thus, smuggling 
is made an offence in morals, unless we adopt the strange con- 
clusion, that a man has a moral right to disobey the law of the 
land, if willing to suffer the legal penalty when detected. 
These are all grave prerogatives, and the inquiry into their 
origin is at once curious and difficult. Every theory, which 
founds the power of government on a compact, either express 
or implied, or in any way recognises the consent of the gov- 
erned as the sole basis of civil authority, necessarily implies, 
that the subject originally possessed these rights in his own 
person, and, unless he voluntarily renounces his birthright, he 


~ 1s independent of the law, and may rightfully refuse obedience. 


We need, therefore, a more solid foundation for the authority 
of the state, than a mere bargain between it and its subjects. 
If civil subordination means anything more than apathetic sub- 
mission to force, or blind reverence for ancient custom, it must 
be shown, that government rests on the eternal laws of justice 
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and natural right, and that its legal enactments are binding on 
the consciences of those to whom they are addressed. Alle- 
giance is the moral duty of the subject, and treason is a crime 
of far deeper dye than the mere breach of a promise, or violation 
of a tacit compact. The duty is reciprocal, it is true; the 
sacred character does not attach to the government, unless the 
well-being of the subject is promoted by its management, or, 
perhaps, his wishes consulted, in some degree, in its formation. 
But, when these conditions are fulfilled, a more grave authority — 
a far higher sanction, belongs to the legal proceedings of the 
state, than could be derived from the mere consent of the gov- 


erned. Hooker merely stated an undeniable truth in a rhetor-. 


ical and exaggerated form, when he affirmed of positive law, 
that “its seat is the bosom of God, and its voice is the harmony 
of the world.” This reverence for law is spontaneous and 
natural to every man, when unhappy circumstances have not 
compelled him frequently to oppose abused authority and mis- 
chievous and oppressive enactments. It is the safeguard of 
society, the preservative from continual dissension and tumult, 
the fly-wheel, that keeps up continuous action in the social 
machine, and protects it against sudden and injurious alterations. 
The presumption is in favor of every existing form of govern- 
ment, and can be rebutted only by positive evidence of abuse, 
mismanagement, or oppression. And the burden of proof lies 
on the assailant. He must substantiate his charges, or he is 
justly exposed to punishment as a disturber of the public peace. 
We are not stating a theory, but a fact, though it is one which 
is too frequently winked out of view in general speculations on 
politics. ‘The uniform practice of all governments, in relation 
to resistance to their authority, is as above stated. The statutes 
of republics and democracies, as well as of despotisms, define 
the crime of treason, and annex to it the highest of all punish- 
ments. 

In these times, we have reversed the maxim of the ancients ; 
opinions now incline towards the conclusion, that the individual is 
everything, and the public nothing. The disorganizing effects 
of such a belief need to be resisted by argument, since the ten- 
dency of events is to strengthen and develop the principle. 
Antiquity fortifies the opinion of right im the state, and, as the 
frequent changes of modern times have deprived the civil power, 
in most cases, of this support, it is the more necessary to point 
out the legitimacy of its authority, or the moral basis on which 
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it rests. We are fast disarming the law of its former terrors, — 
physical force and the reverence due to age,—and there is 
more cause, therefore, to increase its moral efficiency. With- 
out a clear perception of the truth, that the acts of the state 
are always presumed to be done within constitutional limits, 
there will be perpetual collision between the claims of govern- 
ment and of the individual. If the subject believes, that there 
is no obligation in the case, that he is bound to obey no longer 
than it is his interest to do so, that his own estimate of the ex- 
pediency of a law determines his privilege of resisting it, then 
it is obvious that society must cease. An organized state dif- 
fers from a mere aggregation of individuals only by virtue of 
the superior authority claimed for an act of the former over a 
decision by a majority of the latter. An act of the state, as 
such, by its own proper character, is binding on those of its 
subjects who receive and those who reject the evidence of its 
general utility. ‘The privilege of the discontented is confined 
to an attempt to change the law through the established mode 
of legislation; they must not resist it during the period of its 
legal existence. But, where a number of individuals are casu- 
ally united, without any social or legal tie existing between 
them, no decision by a majority, however great, can put any 
restraint, but that of physical force, on a single dissentient. 

All general reasoning on this subject, founded on the hy- 
pothesis of birth in a state of nature, original enjoyment of entire 
freedom, and subsequent formation of society, and voluntary 
submission to legal restraint, is fallacious and irrelevant. Now- 
adays, men are not born in holes and caverns, apart from their 
fellows, to the enjoyment of natural, savage right. Man is 
eminently a social being. Society, more or less matured, 
watches over his cradle, claims him as her property in infancy, 
and exercises authority over him before he is capable of acting 
for himself. When he attains the use of reflection and fore- 
sight, the question is not, whether he will surrender a portion of 
the privileges he has hitherto enjoyed, but whether he will shake 
off the authority which has as yet restrained him ; — not whether 
he will form a society, but whether he will destroy one. There- 
fore, if the duty of civil obedience exists at all, it is rot self- 
imposed, but original; it is born with us, resulting necessarily 
from the condition of our nature, and the situation in which we 
are placed by Providence. ‘The true state of nature, far from 
being one of unlicensed action and self-government, is a con- 
dition of responsibility, submission, and trust. 
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With these views, we may the more easily approach a ques- 
tion, the decision of which is of some practical importance at 
the present day. Does a colony owe natural allegiance to 
the mother country ? Can it justifiably dissolve the connexion, 
when unprovoked by unjust, illegal, or oppressive treatment ? 
According to the principles just laid down, colonists have no such 
privilege. The allegiance of the subject, as it is not founded 
on his own act or consent, but on the constitution of his nature 
and the general order of things, is due to that government un- 
der which he is born. It continues until he is released by a 
voluntary act of the state, or the duty is cancelled by some 
violation of his rights on the part of the government. It is the 
privilege of every society to use all justifiable means for its own 
preservation, and among the most important of these means is 
the integrity of its territory. Hence, the dismemberment of a 
state is a social evil, and can be justified only by the necessity 
of avoiding some greater wrong, or of vindicating some natural 
and indefeasible right. Indeed, so far as such a dismember- 
ment goes, it amounts to a dissolution of society itself; for the 
right of separation from the main body may be claimed and 
effected, successively, by still smaller portions of the commu- 
nity, until, at last, all union is dissolved, and each individual 
assumes the privilege of self-government. The distance of a 
colony may seem to create a distinction between its case, and 
the removal of an integral portion from the parent state. But 
it is a distinction without a difference, when we regard only 
the rights of the two parties, though it may prove decisive, if 
the question be argued on the simple ground of expediency. 
There are no natural limits to the territory of a nation, and a 
district on a remote border may be as far distant from the 
metropolis, as a colony is, in a different direction. ‘The duty 
of a subject cannot be determined by the greater or less num- 
ber of miles which separate him from the seat of government. 
The inconvenience of extending the empire of one state over 
what are termed natural boundaries, such as a river, a chain of 
mountains, or an ocean, may be manifest ; but this circumstance 
cannot affect a question of natural right. 

In our country, under the most liberal government of modern 
times, this practical question may hardly seem to merit an ab- 
stract discussion. We shall probably never again be driven to 
an application of the argument in our own case. Yet it is 
important to have precise notions on the subject, if we would 
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avoid the waste of much honest sympathy on men and measures 
that deserve only the heartiest execration. Liberty is too sa- 
cred a name, the glory of having fought and died in her cause 
is too precious, to be thrown around the memories of piratical 
and blood-stained insurgents. 'To prevent a general confusion 
of ideas and uncertainty of judgment on this subject, and others 
growing out of it, and equal in importance, we need a system 
of political ethics suited to the advanced notions of the age, in 
relation to civil freedom and the rights of subjects, — a system, 
which shall reconcile the enlarged claims of individual liberty 
with the security and well-being of society. ‘The first principle 
of such a theory must be, that government, considered simply 
as a government, is a good,—that its mere existence entitles 
it to respect, and gives it authority, — that innovators, recusants, 
and opponents are bound to make out their case — to show 
cause for their proceedings. ‘This point being established, we 
have a moral basis for the reasoning, a point of departure 
in the natural obligations of the subject. The conflicting 
claims of the state and the individual may, then, be settled by 
a comprehensive view, on the one hand, of the blessings con- 
ferred on men by civil organization, and, on the other, of the 
evils of restraint, and the justice as well as the necessity of 
leaving free action and separate responsibility to each of the 
governed. 

We hoped to find in Dr. Lieber’s work, the publication of 
which has suggested these remarks, a full statement of the 
altered grounds of political science, and of the new position it 
occupies in consequence of the progress of civil liberty, and the 
enlargement and diffusion throughout the civilized world, of libe- 
ral opinions in matters of government. The rights and duties of 
citizens are now contemplated from a new point of view, and 
their relative extent and importance must, consequently, be 
determined on principles very different from those employed by 
former writers on the same subject. After a full examination 
of his work, we are bound to say, that these expectations were 
disappointed. It would be too much to assert, that the writer 
seems never to have perceived the necessity of founding his 
scheme of political duties on a different basis from that adopted 
by his predecessors ; but, rejecting the old theory, he has offered 
none to supply its place, —none, at least, which, from a pre- 
cise statement of principles, and definite application of them to 
certain cases, affords any solution to the numerous questions 
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contained in the science. There is no system in the work. 
The writer talks about everything, but determines nothing. 
If anywhere a distinct proposition appears to be enunciated, it 
is either deprived of all meaning by subsequent admissions to 
an opposite theory, or it is wholly subverted and set aside by 
contradictory statements made in another connexion. Indeed, 
we have seldom met with a treatise, —least of all, with one 
professing to supply the place of a text-book in seminaries of 
learning, —so ill-digested, wavering, and incomplete, as the 
work before us. ‘The writer has evidently bestowed much 
thought on the subject. Some of the arguments bearing on 
particular points are lucid and satisfactory, and many of the 
illustrations are striking and ingenious. But there is a total 
want of method. We find no regular succession of topics, no 
consecutive evolution of principles; and, therefore, after the 
most careful perusal of the work, one is wholly at a loss to 
determine, whether the author has any system of morals and 
politics, or not. 

We cannot expose the magnitude of this defect, without 
going into an extended analysis of the work, which would 
weary the patience of our readers. But any one, who will 
read a dozen pages in succession from any part of the book, 
will be fully sensible of the quality which we have reprehended. 
For particular illustration, to show what heterogeneous topics 
are discussed, and the want of arrangement between them, we 
give the author’s own abstract, or table of contents, of one of 
the chapters in the second book. 


** View of the Origin and Character of the State in the Middle 
Ages. — Dante.— Thomas More.— Bodinus.— The Nether- 
lands first proclaim broadly that Monarchs are for the benefit of 
the People. and may be deposed.— The Development of the 
Idea of the Sovereignty of the People owing to the Jesuits. — 
William Allen. Parsons. Bellarmin. — Jesuits defend Regicide 
under certain Circumstances.— Mariana. Suarez. — Luther. 
Calvin. — Bacon. — English Revolution, a great Period for Lib- 
eral Ideas in Politics. — Puffendorf. — Leibnitz. — Montesquieu. 
— Hume. — Quesnay.— Turgot and Malherbes.— Mably. — 
Adam Smith. Blackstone. Delolme. Bentham. Hallam. — 
Revolution of 1830.” — p. xii. 


It would be harsh to find much fault with the literary exe- 
cution of a work written by a foreigner, whose acquaintance 
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with English, as a spoken language, is comparatively of recent 
date. But there is little need of allowance to be made in this 
respect. ‘The violations of idiom are not frequent, and the 
style, though irregular, is sometimes terse, pointed, and signifi- 
cant. Sentences of confused and awkward construction are 
occasionally to be found, but the defect seems to proceed 
rather from hesitation respecting the thought to be conveyed, 
than from inability: to find correct expressions. For example: 


“ Our definition of liberty must necessarily depend upon the 
view we take of the state and its objects, so that the ancients 
sought liberty in something different from what appears to con- 
stitute the essence of modern liberty, a subject to which I shall 
revert on a subsequent page. But whatever liberty may be— 
and it certainly consists as much in the absence of restraint and 
interference with actions which individuals may practise, as of 
that with which authority may limit my activity, in short, in 
protection, that is, protection against individual violators of my 
rights, against the elements, if they defy individual exertion, 
and against anything which interferes with my being truly that 
which I ought to be, as far as I alone cannot remove it — what- 
ever liberty may be, it is of little political value to nations, 
unless something definite, distinct ideas embodied in palpable 
institutions, or fundamental laws, be meant by it ; except by way 
of rousing degenerate generations. In this case even a vague 
notion of liberty may be of much service, in order to throw the 
first spark into torpid hearts.” — pp. 377, 378. 


By a fashion not common among English writers, the book 
is divided into sections, many of them immediately accompanied 
by a body of notes, references, and illustrations, in quantity 
often exceeding the text. There is some convenience in this 
method, for works of research and detail, where it is important, 
that summaries and results of investigation should be readily 
distinguished by the eye from subsidiary discussions, proofs, 
and annotations. But the plan is obviously a poor one for a 
treatise on morals and politics, where it operates only as a 
temptation to swell the size of the book with irrelevant matter. 
Such has been the effect in this case. To fill the notes toa 
text-book on political ethics with long dissertations on the ety- 
mologies of words, accounts of sagacious Newfoundland dogs, 
wonderful feats of drovers, and malversations of people in office 
in Porto Rico, is a practice which savors strongly of the arts of 
book-making. Yet these instances are all taken from the first 
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sixty pages. The remainder of the book abounds with still 
more curious cases of the introduction, through these notes, and 
very frequently in the text itself, of matter wholly foreign to 
the subject in hand. The author is particularly fond of ety- 
mologies, of which we select the following, as one of the short- 
est specimens. Having discussed the Latin and German forms 
for our English word conscience, he appends the following note 
to the corresponding term in Greek. 


** Suvetdnorg from ov'vorde, 1 am one who knows, is conscious of a 


fact. It is the form of the perfect with the signification of the 
present tense of «idw, idw, video, | see, a verb never used in the 
present tense, and the remaining tenses of which form two dif- 
ferent families, one of which retains the signification of seeing, 
the other that of knowing, so closely connected with each other. 
See Passow’s edition of Schneider’s Greek Lexicon, ad verb. 
E142, conscius sum. — p. 28. 


What is the use of such a note as this, in the present con- 
nexion? If designed for scholars, it is valueless, for it contains 
nothing that may not be found in the nearest Greek grammar 
or lexicon. If meant for those who are not versed in the an- 
cient tongues, it is unintelligible. ‘The same propensity for an 
unseasonable display of erudition is perceptible in the numerous 
references to all sorts of books, from the “ Library of Entertain- 
ing Knowledge,” up to ponderous tomes on the Chinese and 
Sanscrit languages. A still more curious fact respecting these 
references is, that most of them are made to works which have 
nothing to do with the main subject of discussion. Where a 
criticism is introduced upon the doctrines of other writers on 
the principal topics considered in the treatise itself, it is often 
convenient for the reader to be referred to the particular pas- 
sages in question. But if miscellaneous facts or anecdotes are 
mentioned, merely as illustrations, it is wholly superfluous to 
give the sources whence they are derived. If they were hy- 
potheses, or supposed cases, they would answer the purpose 
equally well. 

We notice these offensive peculiarities with pain; but as the 
author intends a continuation of the work in another volume, it 
is important that they should be broyght to his view, and 
avoided in future. No qualities are so necessary in a scientific 
treatise, — above all, in a text-book,—as compactness and 
strict adherence to the proper topics of investigation. Some 
VOL. XXVI. — 3D S. VOL. VIII. NO. I. 
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experience enables us to say with confidence, that no demerits 
of a work tire and disgust students so quickly, as wordiness, a 
loose and discursive mode of remark and reasoning, and the 
introduction of irrelevant matter. The patience of the reader 
is exhausted by being compelled to an unceasing endeavor to 
separate the wheat from the bran. The scholarship of Dr. 
Lieber is undoubted, and such artifices as we have noticed 
were not needed to display the great range of his acquaintance 
with miscellaneous subjects. 

Political Ethics may be defined as the moral theory of polit- 
ical conduct, or that branch of general ethics which treats of 
the rights and duties of citizens. ‘The present work is divided 
into two books ; one of them treating of the general scheme of 
morals, the other relating to the origin of society, and to men 
considered as members of organized communities. The first 
book, either from the limited space allotted to it, or because the 
author did not propose to himself a full discussion of the whole 
theory of ethics, is meagre and unsatisfactory. A better course 
would have been to omit it altogether. ‘The omission would 
have injured only in appearance the completeness of the plan. 
The writer of the Leviathan had a similar purpose in view, but 
to execute it he was obliged to go to the bottom of the subject. 
He proposed to establish a philosophy of despotism; and his 
object was so peculiar and strongly marked, so repugnant to 
the principles of common sense, that he was forced to go very 
far back, and gain a standing point for his theory, by distorting 
and debasing the moral nature of man. ‘The common belief 
respecting the ethical part of human nature was destructive of 
his political system, and he knew that this belief must be up- 
rooted, before his theory could stand. Hobbes inculcated more 
slavish principles of government than the world, in all its un- 
happy experience, has ever known to be carried into practice, 
on the strength of an ethical system, that was utterly degrading 
and false. But there is nothing so peculiar in the present 
writer’s views on political subjects, as to require a separate and 
distinctive scheme of morals for their support. They may be 
defended on any system of moral philosophy, which admits the 
fundamental distinction between right and wrong. Indeed, the 
book cannot be said to contain any peculiar doctrine in ethics, 
though there is much loose and general commentary on the 
opinions of various moralists. : 

The first principle in ethics is, according to Dr. Lieber, 
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“that man has an inalienable moral character, and cannot, by 
his own consent or the force of others, become a non-moral 
being ;” a very safe assertion, though somewhat indefinite. In 
another place, however, we find this character defined to consist 
in “superior intellect, peculiarly expansive and refinable sym- 
pathy, freedom of will, and rationality, (or self-determination of 
volition,) and conscience.” Undoubtedly, all these elements, 
in their turn, may constitute, in a greater or less degree, the 
grounds of human responsibility ; since a being deprived of 
either would not be answerable for his conduct to the same ex- 
tent, as one who possessed them all. But as each of them, 
separately, by different moralists, has been made the foundation 
of the moral character of man, it is necessary, in a system 
which embraces them all, to point out the particular office of 
each with great distinctness. Adam Smith explains all moral 
phenomena by the operation of the single principle of sympa- 
thy. Butler reduces them.all to the workings of conscience. 
Dr. Price traces the origin of all moral distinctions to the intel- 
lect. Now, if an eclectic system is to be made up out of these 
several theories, the distinctive function of each element, and 
the mode of codperation between them all, should be accurately 
explained. We believe that such an explanation is possible, 
though Dr. Lieber certainly has not attempted it. 

In the first place, freedom of will is a necessary postulate at 
the outset of all moral investigations. ‘The proof of free-agency 
belongs to metaphysical inquiry; it must be taken for granted 
in a system of ethics. With this point assumed, the next step 
may be taken with ease. A feeling or sentiment of the good, 
the right, the just, of duty and obligation, exists, just as much 
as the emotion excited by the perception of beauty, which, in- 
deed, it closely resembles. It may be ill-directed, excited on 
wrong occasions, felt in an improper degree; but there is no 
question about its real existence or distinctive character. ‘There 
is no more danger, for instance, of our confounding the moral 
approbation of a virtuous act with the admiration of a fine 
statue or a beautiful painting, than of our mistaking love 
for hate, fear for joy, or losing sight of the separate character 
of any two passions. We may fear the approach of that, 
which, when nearer at hand, will excite a rapture of pleasure. 
Just so, a savage may approve an act, which, in an educated 
state, he would view with detestation. But he would never, 
in either case, confound the two emotions. He would never 
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praise a wrongful deed as such, or blame an agent for an act 
of which he clearly perceived the virtuous character. ‘The 
separate existence of a distinctive moral feeling is the substra- 
tum of our ethical nature,—the fact from which all systems 
must proceed. And this existence is proved by the conscious- 
ness of every one, by the criminal laws of all nations, by the 
vocabulary of every language; for words, corresponding to 
right and wrong, ought and ought not, may be found in every 
tongue that is or has been spoken. : 
When it has been shown, that a moral sentiment exists in all 
men, perfectly distinct in kind from other emotions, and abso- 
lutely superior to them in authority, in order to found an ethi- 
cal system, there is but one other point remaining to be estab- 
lished. Do men agree with each other, not merely in the na- 
ture of the feeling, but in the character of the acts by which it 
is excited? This is perfectly similar to the question in esthetics, 
— whether there is any standard of taste. In like manner, we 
ask, is there any standard in morals? Is there perfect unanimity 
among mankind in their estimate of merit and demerit, and in 
their award of moral praise and blame? Without conceding 
the whole ground here, we may safely attribute much influence 
to education. ‘Those are evidently mistaken, who seek to ex- 
plain the entire matter by the effects of early instruction. Ed- 
ucation can never create a new emotion, though it may modify 
the direction of one, which already exists in the mind. The 
discriminating eye of taste is not gained without time and study, 
though the elements of it exist in the child’s admiration of 
bright colors, smooth surfaces, and regular forms. But a brute 
could never be made sensible to the beauty of a fine prospect, 
for a susceptibility to this peculiar emotion forms no part of 
merely animal nature. So neither could a savage attain to a 
just appreciation of the relative importance of different virtues, 
though he intuitively separates right from wrong. He may 
frequently misplace virtues on the ascending scale, and there- 
_ fore, when a conflict of duties occurs, may appear to make 
utter confusion between rectitude and criminality, though in 
truth, he has only judged wrongly of comparative excellence. 
The ancient Spartan esteemed patriotism a higher virtue than 
honesty, and encouraged boys in the practice of thieving, that 
they might become more able to overreach the common enemy. 
Modern intelligence has reversed this decision, and awarded 
immortal honor to the man, who would die for his country, but 
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would not commit a dishonest action to save it. The very 
mistake of the Spartan, far from proving his insensibility to the 
superiority of virtue, is of a kind that a brute, or a being having 
no moral nature, would be incapable of committing. ‘The nat- 
ural but untrained susceptibility of a child may lead him to 
prefer the bright colors of a daub, to the masterpiece of a Ra- 
phael. But who adduces this fact to disprove the naturalness 
and universality of the first principles of taste, or to show that 
the general preference of chaste coloring and correct design is 
merely arbitrary and conventional? Yet equally absurd is the 
reasoning of the sophist, who would deny the existence of nat- 
ural law, because some savage tribes allow, and even encourage, 
great deviations from it in practice. 

Examined in this way, the number of these dissentient opin- 
ions is much reduced, and the consideration of them becomes 
a secondary matter. We have hazarded these remarks upon 
them, because, from the space allotted to the subject in Dr. 
Lieber’s work, and the number of instances adduced, he evi- 
dently regards them as a formidable obstacle to the establishment 
of an ethical system. ‘The whole discussion is properly referred 
to another chapter in ethical inquiries, which relates to the cri- 
terion of moral conduct. If habit and early example have so 
great an influence on our estimate of motives and actions, if a 
conflict of duties frequently occurs, if complex cases are often 
presented, which need to be analyzed, before the course of vir- 
tue in relation to them is made plain, it is important to ascer- 
tain, whether there be not some common element in all virtuous 
conduct, which may be used as an unerring test of rectitude. 
Some writers maintain this problem to be solved by the discovery, 
that all the qualities of mind and action, which are generally 
approved as right, tend also to the order and well-being of so- 
ciety. Obedience to the moral law may often require self- 
sacrifice on the part of the individual, but, in its general conse- 
quences to others, must always be productive of good. What- 
ever is right, in the long run is also expedient. But, as it cannot 
be denied, that the converse of this proposition, in which form 
only it is useful as a rule, is liable to much abuse, some moral- 
ists have earnestly opposed its adoption. On this point, though 
it is one of vast importance in the theory of moral and political 
conduct, Dr. Lieber’s language is wavering and inconsistent. 
We cannot perceive, that he espouses either side in the contro- 
versy, or has any fixed opinion on the subject. 
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An unfortunate prejudice against any reference to expediency 
in doubtful cases has arisen from an ambiguity in the meaning 
of the term. ‘The only kind of utility, that can be used as a 
criterion of right, consists in the good of others, of mankind, — 
in the general good. ‘To make private advantage, or the in- 
terest of the individual our guide, is mere selfishness. But it is 
the dictate of pure benevolence, to assume a watchful regard 
to the interests of our fellow-men, as the rule of moral conduct. 
We observe, farther, that the use of expediency as a test isa 
very different thing from assuming it to be the principle of vir- 
tuous action. It is only in complex cases, that we have any 
need of a criterion at all, and even then, we approve the act, 
not because it is expedient, but because its expediency proves 
that it is right. ‘To resolve our whole approbation of virtue 
into that inward satisfaction which results from the appearance 
of utility, as Adam Smith observes, is to have “no other reason 
for praising a man, than that for which we commend a chest of 
drawers.” But when we contend for nothing more than the 
invariable coincidence of virtuous conduct with the well-being 
of society, the remark, that the perception of utility is wholly 
distinct from the feeling of right, is true, but irrelevant. We 
avail ourselves of this coincidence only in order to detect one 
element by the presence of the other;—never confounding 
the separate emotions with which the two are properly regarded. 
Placing the question on this ground, the difference of opinion is 
very slight. It is only inverting the terms of the proposition. 
‘ Whatever is useful, is right,’ says the utilitarian; ‘ whatever 
is right, is useful,’ says his opponent. ‘There is little room for 
contest on the theory, therefore, though in practice the differ- 
ence may be very wide. A single regard to the consequences 
of actions leads to short-sighted and illiberal views of the real 
interests of society, to a cold depreciation of remote and ele- 
vated good, and an exaggerated estimate of the importance of 
immediate and tangible effects. It is true, that these evils pro- 


_ ceed from the abuse of a principle, which, philosophically con- 


sidered and properly carried out, affords no support to such 
degrading opinions and conduct. But, if the tendency to such 
abuse be so strong, that nearly all the advocates of the principle 
have fallen into it, then the fact constitutes a well-founded ob- 
jection to the theory itself; at least, until this last be so far 
amended, either in its nature or its ‘application, as entirely to 
obviate the risk of misconception. On the other hand, there 
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is danger, lest a deep reverence for personal convictions of duty 
and rectitude, unaided or untrammelled by any reference to 
expediency, should generate a species of fanaticism in morals, 
that would be none the less turbulent and destructive in its 
effects, because accompanied with perfect sincerity of intention 
and the noblest spirit of self-sacrifice. ‘The existence of this 
danger is not incompatible with the previous assertion, that all 
conduct which is right is necessarily expedient ; for, though 
mischief cannot result from absolute rectitude and justice, it 
may from individual views ahd convictions of duty, which, as 
we have too good reason to acknowledge, may be mistaken and 
deceptive. 

All will admit, that an action, wholly inditterent in itself and 
in connexion with ordinary circumstances, may acquire, from 
a change of position and from being related to a different class 
of events, a decided moral character, either for good or for 
evil. A responsible agent is then no longer at liberty, as he 
was formerly, to do or to refrain from doing, as the mere im- 
pulse of the moment may direct. ‘The deed may spring from 
the same motive and be effected by the same physical move- 
ment; but, from the change in its relations, it now leads to a 
different result. He is bound to consider it as a whole, and 
to govern his conduct by the character of the event which he 
perceives must inevitably follow. To a rational being, endowed 
with the capacity of judging of the future from the past, the 
consequences of the act become a part of the act itself, and he 
has no right to direct himself by what is confessedly a partial 
view. Every one acknowledges this when the results are so 
immediate, that they are commonly blended with the primitive 
deed. Death is the consequence of the assassin’s stroke; but 
is he not responsible for it? Can he plead that he has only 
struck a blow with an axe, and therefore incurred no more 
guilt than the simple artizan, who wields the same implement 
in his daily toil? This is an extreme case, it is true; but the 
consequences may become more and more remote by imper- 
ceptible degrees, and we may well ask, at what point the obli- 
gation to consider them ceases. When does the agent become 
entitled, in common phrase, ‘only to do his duty in the act 
itself, and leave the consequences to an overruling Providence ?’ 
Certainly not, while he is able to foresee and provide for those 
consequences himself, any more than he would be justified in 
omitting daily labor, and relying for support on Him, who hears 
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the cry of the young ravens, and clothes the lilies of the field. 
The responsibility of the agent ceases only with his power. 
When the results of the action extend beyond human ken, 
when the wisdom of man cannot foresee their character, nor his 
power provide against their occurrence, then he is justified in 
leaving them to the goodness of Omnipotence. He is not to 
wait for absolute certainty in this foresight, but is bound to act 
on those reasonable grounds of expectation, a regard to which 
constitutes ordinary prudence. If he is not entitled openly to 
sacrifice the happiness of others, he has no right to hazard it. 

Our remarks on the portion of Dr. Lieber’s work, that pro- 
fesses to treat of “ Ethics general and political,’ have been ex- 
tended so far, that we have little space for noticing the second 
book, which should contain the application of his moral princi- 
ples to the theory of politics. ‘The want of system in this part 
of the treatise renders an analysis of it impossible ; — desultory 
remarks hardly admit of abridgment. Our author affirms, “ that 
the only axiom necessary to establish the science of natural 
law is this: ‘Il exist as a human being, therefore I have a 
right to exist as a human being.’ ‘This once acknowledged, 
the rights of men in their various relations as individuals, hus- 
bands or wives, (!) fathers or mothers, (!) as citizens individually 
and collectively in the state to other independent states, and to 
the collective citizens within the state, may consistently and 
justly be established.” It is unfortunate to stumble at the 
commencement ; but the foregoing enthymeme contains as pal- 
pable a non sequitur as was ever stated in print. ‘To infer the 
rightful existence of a thing from the mere fact, that it does 
exist, is singular reasoning. Let us apply the same mode of 
argument to a different subject; ‘immorality and crime exist ; 
therefore immorality and crime should continue to exist ;? —a 
conclusion, which Dr. Lieber surely will be in no haste to ad- 
mit. It is fortunate for him, that his subsequent remarks on 
social and civil rights in no wise depend on the foregoing un- 
lucky proposition, and, in truth, hardly contain an allusion to 
it; though it is here stated as the first principle of political eth- 
ics. ‘To make a statement of this character, and yet to lose 
sight of it entirely in the reasoning which follows, is only one 
instance of the want of system, that is apparent throughout the 
treatise. 

The second book opens with a tolerably fair enunciation of 
the question respecting the origin of government and the duty 
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of civil obedience. But instead of proceeding at once to dis- 
cuss this important point, the author flies off in an idle digres- 
sion about the institution of property. ‘The advantages of this 
institution are brought out with some distinctness; but, as the 
whole inquiry is obviously of a secondary character, its intro- 
duction at this point only injures the connexion, and throws no 
light on the main subject. ‘The consideration of any question 
relating to property obviously comes after the settlement or 
determination of that civil authority, which, if it does not create, 
undoubtedly restrains, modifies, and regulates the institution 
itself. Some remarks are made on the question of copyright, 
which has recently attracted much attention at home and 
abroad, and is now under discussion in the legislatures of several 
nations. As the most favorable specimen of the author’s man- 
ner, which the present treatise affords, we extract a portion of 
the argument on this head. 


‘“* Because there was no copyright in early times— because 
there were no books, or books did not yield any profit to make 
copyright worth anything — it is believed by many to this day, 
that copyright is an invented thing, and held as a grant bestowed 
by the mere grace and pleasure of society ; while, on the con- 
trary, the right of property in a book seems to be clearer and 
more easily to be deduced from absolute principle, than any 
other. Itis the title of actual production and of preoccupancy. 
If a canoe is mine because I made it, shall not that be mine, 
which I actually created —a composition? It has been asserted, 
that the author owes his ideas to society, therefore he has no 
particular right in them. Does the agriculturalist not owe his ideas 
to society, present and past ? Could he get a price for his product 
except by society? But a work of compilation, it is objected, is 
not creation or invention. In the form in which it is presented it 
is invention. ‘The ideas thus connected, though they are, sepa- 
rately, common stock, as the wild pigeons flying over my farm, 
are the compiler’s, are preoccupied by him, and belong to him 
in their present order and arrangement. ‘The chief difficulty has 
arisen from the fact that ideas thus treated, thrown into a book, 
had for a long time no moneyed value to be expressed numerically, 
and that copyright has therefore not the strength of antiquity onits 
side. Yet observe how matters still stand with regard to this 
right. Prussia has passed, only last year, (1837,) an extensive 
and well-grounded copyright law. In most countries, theatres 
may make whatever money they can by the performance of a 
play, without permission of the inventor, that is, they may use 
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my boat to earn as much ferry toll as they can. In the United 
States and in England any man may make an abridgment of the 
work of another, that is, any man has a right to cut the ears of 
my corn, provided he leaves the stalks untouched ; to drink my 
wine, provided he leaves me the casks. Those nations who 
speak the same language, as the English and Americans, French 
and Belgians, and several of the German States, (with the ex- 
ception of Prussia and probably some others,) have not yet inter- 
national copyright, though they acknowledge other property of 
each other’s citizens. It strikes every one, now-a-days, as very 
barbarous, that, in former times, commodities belonging to any 
foreign nation were considered as good prize, yet we allow rob- 
bing in the shape of reprint, to the manifest injury of the author. 
The flour raised in Pennsylvania has full value in Europe, and 
is acknowledged as private property, but the composition of a 
book, the production of which has cost far more pains, is not 
considered as private property. A regular piratical trade is 
carried on in Austria, and by Austria with other countries, in 
books, published in other partsof Germany. It was an ill-chosen 
expression in the British acts relating to copyright, that they 
were passed for the ‘ further encouragement of learning.” The 
legislature had, in this case, nothing to do with that subject, and 
Sergeant Talfourd, in bringing his new bill into the house, justly 


said, that it was for ‘ the further justice to learning.’ ”’ — pp. 182 - 
134. 


Dr. Lieber does not assert, however, that the allowance of 
perpetual copyright is the dictate of natural justice. But we 
believe, that this point may be fully supported. ‘The opponents 
of the natural right rest their argument on the analogy between 
the making of a book and the invention of a machine. Yet 
the distinction between the two cases is perfectly obvious. 
The duration of a patent right is properly limited to a term of 
years, because it is very possible, that within this time another 
person may hit upon the same invention. No monopoly is justi- 
fiable, that deprives the community of an article, which they 
would otherwise have enjoyed. If Faust and his associates 
had never lived, the invention of the art of printing could not 
have been delayed for many years. If Watt had not effected 
his improvement of the steam-engine, our countryman Perkins, 
or some other ingenious mechanic, would doubtless have accom- 
plished the same end. The latter cannot be barred of his right 
forever, because the former anticipated him by a short period ; 
for, in civilized society, no rights can be. enjoyed, that are not 
compatible with the equal rights of others. ‘The natural dura- 
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tion of a patent is the time by which the first inventor has 
anticipated the second. As this period cannot be accurately 
ascertained for each case, an arbitrary portion of time is selected, 
that may be considered as the average interval between the 
first and second invention. But this reasoning is wholly inap- 
plicable in the case of authorship, for there is no possibility, 
humanly speaking, that two men, without concert or knowledge 
of each other’s labors, should chance upon making the same 
book. If John Milton had not written Paradise Lost, it never 
would have been written. If Shakspeare had not lived, Lear, 
Hamlet, and Othello would never have been represented. The 
public lose nothing, therefore, by the perpetuity of the author’s 
privilege, for they are wholly indebted to him for the work ; as 
they never could have enjoyed it without his agency, he has a per- 
fect right to dictate the terms on which it shall be received. If 
he chooses to keep the manuscript in his desk, instead of print- 
ing it, they cannot wrest it from him. If he prefers to publish 
it, the act is a benefaction to the community, of greater or less 
value, in proportion to the importance of the work. But they 
cannot make the partial gift a total one, and insist on receiving 
the book upon their own terms ; any more than they can take 
by force from the mechanic an article, which he has completed 
with his own hands, assigning him whatever value they see fit 
in exchange. ‘The right of an individual to the products of his 
manual labor, and that of an author to the fruits of his mental 
toil, rest upon precisely the same footing ; they do not abridge 
any previously existing rights of the public. By natural law, 
then, the exclusive and perpetual privilege of the writer is de- 
monstrable. 

Next to the question of copyright, in the order, or rather the 
disorder, of subjects in Dr. Lieber’s work, are introduced re- 
marks on civilization, the proper state of nature, the destiny of 
woman, monogamy, and patriotism. After many desulto 
observations on the topics thus strangely brought together, the 
author returns to his primary question, — What is the state ? 
He defines it to be a society founded on the relation of right, 
just as a family is a society kept together by mutual affection. 
To adopt his own language, “ the state is a gural society, as a 
church is a religious society, or an insurance company a finan- 
cial association.” It would be difficult to frame a more vague 
and fruitless definition, when the object is to found a political 
theory, and not merely to remark on the obvious fact of the 
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recognition of justice by societies as well as individuals. Church 
members and stockholders have rights peculiar to themselves, 
and perfectly distinct from those which they enjoy in their 
capacity as citizens ; and one aim of the association in either 
case is to preserve these rights to its members. But this is not 
the only object of the union, nor is it the sole aim of the state 
to protect rights; its more general and leading purpose is, to 
promote the common well-being of its subjects. General ex- 
pediency, not the mere enforcement of justice, is the grand 
motive for the institution of government. Even if we admit 
the correctness of Dr. Lieber’s definition, so far as it goes, it 
leaves the real difficulty untouched. We seek to know the 
origin of that authority of the government, which extends over 
the individual from the cradle to the grave,—which follows 
him in his journeyings, controls his actions, regulates his pro- 
perty, commands his services, and, in certain cases, dooms him 
to imprisonment and death. We speak of its pursuing him in 
every change of place, for it is even disputed whether a man 
may quit his country, or the society of which he was originally 
a member ;——Great Britain, at least, claiming the services of 
its subjects wherever it may find them, wholly denying their 
right to shake off the obligations imposed by their birth under 
its jurisdiction. But, if we allow this right, it amounts only to 
the privilege of changing one’s allegiance, not of renouncing 
the duty altogether. ‘The emigrant merely lays down one set 
of obligations to assume another; unless, indeed, he quits the 
society of men entirely, and accepts the inconveniences, in 
order to enjoy the freedom, of perfect solitude. But, if he pre- 
fers to live with others, the rights of the society take precedence 
of his rights as an individual. It is true, the authority of the 
state acknowledges certain limits; but the narrowest circle, 
within which its powers are ever confined, still embraces a 
wide tract, and the question respecting the origin and basis of 
these powers remains for solution. We do not know, that the 
full extent and difficulty of this problem have been perceived 
_ by any writer on natural law. Certainly, it is not solved by 
the author before us, though some theory in relation to it must 
form the point of departure for every system of political ethics. 
To assert with him, that “the state exists of necessity, and is 
the natural state of man,” is to confound an organized commu- 
nity, which is a perfectly artificial thing, with a mere aggrega- 
tion of individuals, formed by the social” propensities of men, 
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but possessing no authority beyond that which is founded on 
universal consent. 

We consider Dr. Lieber’s work, therefore, as defective in a 
capital point, since it is idle to discuss the limitations of rights, 
before we have accounted for their formation. ‘This defect is 
the true source of the vagueness and generality of the subsequent 
reasoning, and the general want of unity and system throughout 
the work. ‘There is much loose speculation on the nature of 
different governments, and the distinction between primordial 
rights and those of inferior importance; but founded on no 
single principle, and leading to no definite results, the whole 

rms a heavy mass of undigested matter, the perusal of which 
nothing but the conscience of a reviewer could carry one 
through successfully. 

The unseasonable display of learning, which is such an un- 
pleasant trait in the first portion of the treatise, is continued 
throughout the volume. What is the use of framing such harsh 
and awkward compounds as autarchies and hamarchies, when 
the distinction they are intended to convey coincides entirely 
with the familiar classification into simple and mixed forms of 
government? ‘The needless multiplication of such technicali- 
ties in a science necessarily limits the number of readers and 
students, and has a repulsive air even to the learned. In this 
case, moreover, the distinction is purely theoretical, since a 
perfectly simple democracy or monarchy — autarchy Dr. Lie- 
ber would call it — never existed ; all actual constitutions com- 
bining in a greater or less degree the elements of those primi- 
tive forms, which, for the sake of convenience, are usually 
described separately by political writers. Absurd as the coin- 
ing of such a term is, it does not answer the purpose ; for even 
the etymological sense is not the meaning intended; the Greek 
word, which comes the nearest to it, signifying ‘the very com- 
mencement of a thing.’ Other instances of this pedantry, for 
it merits no better name, may be found in the long note ap- 
pended to the thirtieth section, on the etymology of our English 
word right, and of the corresponding terms in other languages ; 
and in the equally irrelevant annotation to the seventy-sixth 
section, on the titles by which the present reigning monarchs 
of Europe hold their thrones. 

But our readers are probably weary of this extended exami- 
tion of a work, which offers so few points of novel interest and 
importance. We have commented on it with perfect freedom, 
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not from any unkindness towards the author, but with the view 
of bringing plainly before him those peculiarities, which ought 
to be avoided in the threatened continuation of the treatise. 
The subject is an important one; and Dr. Lieber’s various 
learning and great industry may enable him to illustrate it suc- 
cessfully, if not to strike out original speculations. But he 
must beware of putting forth to the public the immature fruits 
of his inquiries in such a shape as to weary out the patience of 
his readers in the beginning. His previous reputation will 
hardly induce them to make a second endeavor at the perusal. 
There may be really valuable matter in the book, but few will 
have the courage to seek for it under such a mass of desultory 
remark and cumbersome erudition. 
F. B. 


Arr. 1V.— Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Prison Discipline Society. 8vo. Boston. 
1838. 


Prruaps there is no more remarkable feature of the present 
time, than the increasing interest which is felt for the most de- 
graded portions of humanity. The injunction of the Apostle, 
to “honor all men,” is beginning to be understood. A new 
faith is felt in the worth of the soul, — in the true relation that 
it bears to God and the spiritual world ; and this faith is calcu- 
lated to give a healthy and lasting vigor to the philanthropic 
movements of the age. It is this which is diffusing higher 
views of education, suppressing intemperance, establishing 
missions, pleading for the slave. It is this which is leading 
many to investigate the causes of crime, and which is trans- 
forming our prisons, from places of mere punishment, to schools 
of reform. 

When we remember the immense number of males and fe- 
males who are constantly in our prisons, it becomes a matter of 
vast interest to know how they are situated, what means are 
taken for their reform, and what is to be*done to prevent others 
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from following in their course. Under such aspects the subject 
of Prison Discipline assumes great importance; it is closely 
connected with the welfare of society, and is never to be over- 
looked as one of the means of raising the criminal, from his 
degradation, to a true sense of duty. 

The great object of punishment has been sadly misunder- 
stood ; more enlightened views are now beginning to prevail. 
Punishment is more and more considered as a means, rather 
than an end. One of its objects is to prevent crime. But 
how is this to be brought about? Not simply by punishing the 
offender, and sending him again into society as bad as before. 
Not simply by awakening such terror as to appal, and thus 
restrain, those who are inclined to offend. Effectually to pre- 
vent crime, we must go beyond this, and while we punish the 
offender, strive to reclaim him. ‘The true way to relieve the 
poor, is so to relieve, as to prevent further need of relief; and 
the true way to punish vice, is so to punish, as to prevent fur- 
ther need of punishment. ‘To extirpate crime we must awaken 
virtue. Branding with irons, and lashing with whips, have 
not, in past times, been found to awaken a love of God or 
goodness. ‘To do this we must implant new principles in the 
heart, and call out feelings of self-respect and love of duty. 

Unfortunately, Criminal Jurisprudence has not awakened 
that attention and anxiety which its importance has demanded. 
“'The Criminal Law,” says Blackstone, “in every country of 
Europe is more rude and imperfect than the civil.” The rea- 
son for this probably is, that offenders have generally been 
considered as outcasts, as enemies of society, — abandoned 
to vice and beyond hope. Few have thought of parental 
neglect, early temptations, and degrading influences, over which 
they had no control. Few have weighed the criminality of 
society in suffering them from infancy to remain thus exposed ; 
and in this way, the very laws have been suffered to operate 
with little discrimination, and the punishments which have fol- 
lowed have rarely, until a recent date, contemplated the refor- 
mation of the offender. 

The horrors and abuses, which have taken place in Europe, 
till within half a century, have been an outrage to humanity. 
Indeed, until a late day, in England about two hundred of- 
fences have, by law, been punishable with death. But a 
brighter day has dawned; and he who has read of the labors 
of Sir Samuel Romilly, William Roscoe, and Sir James Mack- 
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intosh, who thinks of the unexampled efforts of a Howard and 
a Fry, must have faith, that the work which has been so nobly 
begun, will come to a noble end. 

From the earliest period of our own history, the attention of 
great and good minds has been more or less turned to this sub- 
ject. William Penn was probably the first im this country 
who took any decided step towards reforming penal jurispru- 
dence. Being opposed to the arbitrary injunction of the royal 
charter relating to the punishment of crimes, he drew up an 
independent criminal code, which was transmitted to England. 
This was rejected by Queen Anne and her council, but the 
colonial government saw fit still to retain it until 1718. During 
the time of Penn, murder was the only crime punishable with 
death, and every prison for cdnvicts was made a workhouse. 
Under George the First, after much oppressive interference, the 
mild system of Penn was changed for one which rendered sixteen 
species of crime punishable with death. Thus things remained 
till the Revolution. In the constitution of Pennsylvania, 
framed in 1776, the legislature was ordered “ to reform the penal 
laws, to make punishments less sanguinary, and, in some cases, 
more proportionate to the offence.” In 1786 a new criminal 
code was created, and capital punishment retained in but four 
cases ; but severe corporeal punishments, as whipping and the 
like, were still allowed. ‘This called forth the strong censure 
of such men as Franklin and Rush; until, much through their 
exertion, in 1790, a change was effected in the laws. A prison 
was erected at Philadelphia, and the penitentiary system was 
commenced in the United States. ‘This example, in 1796, led 
to the erection of a penitentiary in New York. A bill also, 
“for making alterations in the criminal law of the state,” was 
brought forward, and became a law on the 26th of March, the 
same year. Previous to this time no less than sixteen species 
of crime were punishable with death. This law left but two, 
out of the sixteen, to be thus punished. After this, prisons 
were erected in various parts of the Union: at Richmond, in 
1800; at Charlestown, in 1804; at Baltimore, in 1811; at 
Concord, N. H., in 1812; at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1816. Thus 
things went on, prison after prison going up, while the bad 
construction of the buildings, the bad management of the offi- 
cers, and the almost criminal indifference of the public to the 
whole matter, rendered the prisons little else than hot-beds of 
vice, where not a weed was plucked up, and where every bad 
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passion grew with wildest luxuriance.* Old and young were 
thrown together, fifteen and thirty in a room, where they passed 
their time in card playing and profanity. 

During this melancholy state of things, at Boston, on the 
30th June, 1825, the Prison Discipline Society was organized, 
the object of which was to improve the public prisons. Accu- 
rate knowledge from personal observation was obtained. Prisons 
in thirteen of the States were visited, and the most judicious 
measures taken to ascertain the actual state of things. ‘The 
abuses were indeed enormous. In Massachusetts from four to 
sixteen were confined in a room; in Connecticut, fifteen to 
thirty-two; in Pennsylvania, twenty to thirty-five. The young 
lad and the hardened villain were thrown together. Even men 
and women in some cases were locked in the same apartments ; 
while obscene songs and licentious tales were heard at all hours. 
In many of the prisons, not the slightest provision was made 
by the state for religious instruction. The Scriptures were not 
read, and, at times, months passed without a single religious 
service. Governor Lincoln, in his message for 1826, in speak- 
ing of the prison, said, “the vilest schemes of profligacy are 
here devised, and the grossest acts of depravity are perpetrated.” 
“Nature and Humanity,” he adds, “cry aloud for redemption 
from this dreadful degradation.” 

The indefatigable Secretary and Agent of the Society has, 
by his unwearied labors, accomplished a work, encouraging to 
the heart of every philanthropist. By visiting prisons, collect- 
ing facts, exposing faults, suggesting improvements, he has 
probably done as much to reform prisons as any man living. 
His Reports, as has been well remarked, have been received as 
text-books throughout Europe. For it is an interesting fact, 





* There is something very singular in the following account. It 
seems, indeed, almost incredible. “When the first e* mpt was made 
to preach to the convicts, the keeper reluctantly admitted the clergy- 
_ man, though in the discharge of official duty, through the iron gate to 
a platform at the top of the steps leading to the yard, where a loaded 
cannon was placed, and a man beside it with a lighted match. The 
convicts were arranged ina solid column in front of the engine pre- 
pared for their destruction, in the event of the least commotion, while 
the first sermon ever delivered in the prison was pronounced.” — See 
Vaux’s “ Notices of the original and successive Efforts to Improve the 
Discipline of the Prison at Philadelphia,” &c., and Christian Exam- 
iner, 1826, p. 208. 
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that the improvement of our prisons has been such, as to attract 
the notice, and call forth the commendation, of the most en- 
lightened countries of the old world. France, in addition to the 
mission of Messrs. De Beaumont and De Tocqueville, who 
published a volume of four hundred and forty pages, has sent 
another commission of three, to gather practical details, and 
make measurements and drawings, that they may put in opera- 
tion a penitentiary on the American system. Dr. Julius has 
also been sent from the Prussian, and Mr. William Crawford 
from the British government. 

The question now naturally arises, What has the Prison 
Discipline Society done? 

1. We have alluded to the singular manner in which old and 
young, condemned and uncondemned, male and female, were 
thrown together. ‘The operations of this Society have aided in 
bringing about a systematic classification. In 1827 it was 
found from investigation, that, in five states, one seventh part of 
all in prison were under twenty-one years of age, and some 
were even under twelve, and these were confined in the same 
cells with the most abandoned. Now, the old and young are 
not only separated, but different buildings are set apart for 
them. We not only have our Prisons, but Houses for Juvenile 
Offenders, our Farm Schools, Places of Refuge, and Asylums 
for the needy and exposed. Males and females are not only 
separated, but they are, in most cases, in separate buildings, 
and each have persons of their own sex to superintend their 
doings. ‘Those also, who are waiting their trial, are now gen- 
erally in apartments by themselves, and, in some cases, in 
buildings erected for the purpose. In the city of New York 
there has been an immense building erected, at an expense of 
three hundred thousand dollars, called “‘ The Halls of Justice,” 
or “ Place of Detention,” a portion of which is set apart for 
this purpose. ‘This building contains two hundred separate 
cells, and is so constructed, that those who are committed on 
suspicion of crime, and for trial, may not only have separate 
confinement, but be committed, brought to trial, within the 
same building, and discharged, without public notoriety. It 
must be perfectly obvious, to every thoughtful mind, that those, 
who are only accused or suspected, should not be treated as if 
condemned; and not only so, but that they should not be 
thrown in together. ; 

2. It has done much to prevent imprisonment for debt. 
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By exposing the cruelties which existed, by eliciting the opinion 
of philanthropists and statesmen, and by bringing the matter, in 
all its real deformity, before the public mind, this society has 
tended to open the eyes of men to one of the most barbarous 
usages of a former day. It has aided in abolishing those laws, 
which were a stain upon our statute books, and which too often 
brought upon the innocent the punishment of the vicious, and 
seemed to stamp misfortune as a crime. Fraud, wherever it is 
committed, should meet with its due, but inability to pay a 
debt, does not necessarily imply fraud; though the laws, as 
they have been, and, to some extent, still are, do not recog- 
nise this important distinction. Thus the unfortunate, who 
should have met with sympathy and aid, have been imprisoned 
and disgraced. 

In 1829, the Prison Discipline Society, in their Annual Re- 
port, dwelt at some length upon this subject. During the next 
year, they sent circulars to a large number of distinguished 
individuals, to obtain their opinions ; and these, together with 
many startling statistical facts, were laid before the community. 
At this time there were at least seventy-five thousand persons 
annually imprisoned for debt. About two thirds of the whole 
number were imprisoned for less than twenty dollars, and about 
the same proportion on mesne process; that is, without judge, 
jury, or witness, at the will of the creditor. 

In 1831 a law was passed, by the legislature of Massachu- 
setts, exempting females from imprisonment for all sums, and 
others, for less than ten dollars. This probably saved from 
imprisonment five hundred persons annually. ‘The same year 
laws were passed in Rhode Island exempting all females from 
imprisonment for debts under fifty dollars. A law was also 
passed in New York, which probably saved from imprisonment 
at least ten thousand annually. In July, 1834, this was fol- 
lowed by an abolishing act in Massachusetts, which probably 
prevented the imprisonment of seventeen hundred or eighteen 
hundred, in a single year. The committee appointed to pre- 
pare a draft of the constitution of Michigan reported, that im- 
prisonment for debt should in no case be allowed. In 1837 
the Jaws, which authorized imprisonment in the State of Con- 
necticut, were abolished by a vote of one hundred and sixty- 
four to sixteen. In Kentucky and Tennessee there have been 
similar abolishing acts. ‘The laws in New York and Massa- 
chusetts have been of great benefit in the interior counties, but 
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there are exceptions in the laws, regarding transient persons, 
which still subject many, particularly in cities, to great oppres- 
sion. In the city of Boston there were, during the last year, 
about six hundred imprisoned for debt, and of these about one 
third were seamen.* 

3. One thing more, (and it should ever be remembered with 
feelings of thankfulness,) this society has been instrumental in 
causing hundreds of poor lunatics, who were suffering the most 
horrid cruelties in prisons, to be removed to asylums established 
particularly for them. ‘The first asylum of this kind in the 
United States, which was intended expressly for poor and im- 
prisoned lunatics, was that at Worcester. This institution, 
erected at an expense of over fifty thousand dollars, is situated 
on a singularly beautiful elevation, overlooking a wide expanse 
of surrounding country. It is probably as perfect an institution 
of the kind as exists in the world. In alluding to this magnificent 
asylum, the name of Horace Mann cannot be forgotten. His 
labors, probably, more than those of any other person, hastened 
and perfected this noble work of humanity, and long as it stands 
it will be a monument to his worth. The bill for its erection 
passed in 1830, and in January, 1833, the Governor issued a 
proclamation, requiring the removal to it of all lunatics confined 
in jails and houses of correction, throughout the commonwealth. 

his unfortunate class of our fellow-creatures were, until that 
time, often treated with such brutal severity, that their case be- 
came one of almost unmitigated woe. Whereas they are now 
placed in the midst of soothing influences, and, in cases where 
reason is not restored, they are surrounded by every comfort, 
and live comparatively happy. 

Formerly, while in jails and houses of correction, the insane 
seldom or never recovered ; they generally became worse ; now 
it appears by the report of the superintendent that eighty-nine 
per cent. of cases of less than one year’s duration, and more 
than twenty-five per cent. of old cases, have been cured. 





* “There is reason to apprehend that the greatest abuses exist in 
this connexion ; and that the jails in this Commonwealth are habitually 
made a part of the machinery by which seamen are cruelly defrauded 
of their hard earnings ;” and the extraordinary results made known by 
the abstract of the returns prepared by the Secretary of State “seem 
to show the necessity of some farther laws to carry into effect the pur- 
pose of the legislature, and especially to extend its operation to that 
class of the community most exposed to hardships in this respect, — I 
mean our seafaring brethren.” — Gov. Everett’s Address, Jan. 1839. 
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There is another interesting feature of lunatic asylums, as 
they are now conducted, which we cannot pass by in silence. 
Connected with these institutions are chapels for worship, and 
persons who have not been present in a church, or attended 
religious services, for ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty, and, in more 
than one instance, thirty-five years, now attend regularly, and 
conduct themselves with the greatest decorum. 


‘** Can we contemplate,” says Dr. Woodward, “a more inter- 
esting spectacle than the assembly of the insane, a large pro- 
portion of whom had been incarcerated for years in prisons and 
in dungeons, or confined with chains and manacles, the objects 
of terror and dread to all around them, convened on the Sabbath 
for public worship, all decently clad, and respectable in appear- 
ance, calm and self-possessed, listening with apparent attention 
to the messages of truth, uniting in the devotions, and joining 
in the songs of praise; all going and returning from the chapel 
with order? Such a spectacle we have witnessed on each re- 
turning Sabbath, since our chapel was consecrated.” 


The work is going on. ‘The states of Maine and Vermont 
are erecting asylums on an extensive scale, for which large appro- 
priations have been made. ‘The state of New York is erecting 
buildings which will accommodate one thousand patients. ‘The 
corporations of New York and of Boston are erecting buildings 
for the insane of those cities. ‘The legislature of Ohio has 
appropriated forty thousand dollars for erecting an institution at 
Columbus. One has been recently established in Kentucky, 
for pauper lunatics, at an expense of thirty thousand dollars. 
South Carolina has expended one hundred thousand dollars for 
the erection of a state asylum at Columbia, and is now making 
large additions to it. Virginia has two hospitals for the insane ; 
one at Williamsburgh, and one at Staunton. ‘Tennessee has 
recently erected an asylum at Nashville. ‘Thus this noble work 
of philanthropy goes forward; and the Prison Discipline So- 
ciety has been, without doubt, greatly instrumental in hasten- 
ing it. 

The society, we may also add, in passing, has done much 
in regard to penal laws. It has called forth a truer feeling 
towards convicts, and furnished statistical information of im- 
mense value. 

One of the most important things, connected with the subject 
of Prison Discipline, is the controversy respecting the Pennsyl- 
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vania and the Auburn systems. Each system is advocated by 
men of eminent piety and judgment. Many weighty argu- 
ments are brought forward on both sides. It is not our purpose, 
at this time, to enter into the merits of either minutely. It is 
a question of great importance, and should be entered upon 
with profound thought and thorough investigation. Both plans 
are in a measure experiments, and both may have their faults. 
In all such differences, it is desirable that there should be per- 
fect candor, and that the desire should not be so strong to 
support a system, as to discover truth. 

Much is said about expense, and this, no doubt, should be 
considered ; but if it can be clearly proved that the greatest 
expense is connected with the best plan, the expense becomes 
a matter of comparatively small consequence. If, on the other 
hand, the best plan is also cheapest, this is, of course, an 
additional argument in its favor. ‘To erect a penitentiary on 
the Pennsylvania system costs six or seven times as much as 
to build one of the same capacity on the Auburn plan. But the 
_ great question remains, Is the Pennsylvania system better cal- 
culated to reform the convict, and ‘enable him to become a 
worthy member of society? We are not satisfied that it is so. 
Facts seem to be in favor of the Auburn system. With regard 
to recommitments, the accounts from Philadelphia are not very 
satisfactory. Out of 420,—the whole number discharged and 
pardoned in four years, ——41 were recommitted, or 1 to 10}. 
At Auburn of all discharged, the number of recommitments 
has been 1 to 124, for a period of twenty years. 

It is well known that the Pennsylvania system is one of soli- 
tary confinement, day and night. In their small cells they 
remain, until released from prison. ‘The principle that this goes 
upon is, that solitude will lead the mind to reflect, and reflection 
will lead it to virtue. But does not this depend in some meas- 
ure upon the mind itself? If a mind has been enlightened, if 
its better powers have been called forth, if pure thoughts have 
been cherished, then, after moments of sin, solitude may lead 
to reflection, and reflection to virtue. But if you should take 
an ignorant man, whose mind has been neglected, who has 
been long in the habit of associating with the vicious, whose 
animal passions are strong, and whose recollections go back 
only to scenes of lust and sin, and place him in utter solitude, 
would not the effect be somewhat different? Might it not 
increase his passions, or stupify his mind? And what are the 
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characters of those who are generally imprisoned? It is well 
known that they are in most cases unfortunate, uneducated 
victims of neglect ; that they are often low and sensual. And 
if we look philosophically at the probable consequence of soli- 
tary confinement on such persons, by night and by day, month 
after month, and year after year, what are our natural conclu- 
sions ? | 

In the Auburn system there are daily prayers, when all are 
assembled in the chapel; there are also Sunday schools and 
religious services on the Sabbath. In the Pennsylvania prison 
the inmates are never assembled. They have no chapel. They 
are never brought together for instruction ; they must be con- 
versed with separately, or the speaker must stand in the long 
stone passage way, without seeing a single person, and let his 
voice be heard through the small holes cut in the doors of their 
cells. ‘This latter mode would seem to be painfully unnatural. 
So much so, that one is led almost impatiently to ask, why not 
let them assemble, at least on the Lord’s day? But this would 
violate the great principle upon which their whole system is 
founded, which is, that as it is desirable that the convict should 
not know, or be known by, any fellow-convict after release, 
therefore that no inmate shall see the face of another while in 
the prison. There is certainly good in this plan, but, to carry 
it out, much that is good must be sacrificed ; so much, that one 
may well question its wisdom. ‘The theory effectually debars 
the prisoners from ever being brought together either for work, 
mutual instruction, or worship. 

It is also objected by many, that the health of the prisoners 
is greatly injured by being thus immured in utter solitude.* 
While, on the other hand, the friends of the system state that 
they are satisfied with the health of the convicts; that the bad 





* The number of sick, according to the Reports of the Pennsylvania 
prison, is generally three per cent. The number under the Auburn, 
two per cent. According to the Ninth Report of the New Penitentiary 
in Philadelphia, it appears that there were seventeen deaths out of 
three hundred and eighty-seven, or more than four per cent. In the 
Auburn prison there are hospitals for the sick, with every necess 
comfort. The sick in the Philadelphia prison must remain in their 
cells, and if they die, die in solitude. 

It may be well here to refer to a pamphlet of re | pages, just pub- 
lished by Dr. Ch. Condet of Geneva, Switzerland, who is physician of 
the Penitentiary of that place, in which he maintains that the Pennsyl- 
vania system is not favorable to health. 
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effect of being constantly confined to the cells is more than 
counteracted by the visits of advising friends; and that, with 
regard to assembling for worship, they are opposed to it on 
principle ; that all that the convicts need is private instruction. 

There are many things connected with these two systems, 
which are important, and, in regard to which, wise and good 
men differ. It seems to us very important, that there should be 
a friendly and candid spirit between the friends of the two 
systems, that each should be willing to acknowledge defects, on 
whichever side they may be found, and that there should always 
be a wish to aid and assist each other in sifting the bad from 
the good; so that a system may gradually be brought out, 
which will give satisfaction to every Christian mind. 

Let us now look at the internal discipline of prisons. First, 
in order to prevent all evil communication,, the rule is, to allow 
no conversation. And, while speaking of this, it may be well 
to observe, that, although in the Pennsylvania prison all are 
kept constantly in their cells, it is unqualifiedly stated, by many 
who have examined the prison, that the prisoners can converse 
with each other; and this has been stated so often, and by 
such good authority, that we believe there is no doubt of the 
fact. ‘They can speak through the pipes and ventilators, and 
over the walls of the yards. In the Auburn prisons they use 
the greatest caution to prevent conversation. When the prison- 
ers leave their cells, for the workshops, they walk in single 
file, with an overseer to about every twenty, and under the 
care of these overseers they continue through the day. There 
may very likely, at times, be an exchange of signs or words ; 
we should think it impossible wholly to prevent it ; but we be- 
lieve that no long continued conversation can ever take place, 
and that, as a general thing, there is little or no conversation 
during the whole time of imprisonment.* 

The next thing, upon which we would speak, is labor. In 
the Pennsylvania prison work must be done at great disadvan- 
tage. Occupations, which require more than one person, can- 
not, of course, be carried on, and the time of labor must be at 
the discretion of the inmate. Under the Auburn system there 





* Dr. Lieber has lately published a pamphlet, advocating the Penn- 
sylvania system. On the other hand, the Secretary of the Prison Dis- 
cipline Society, in his Annual Reports, speaks with great earnestness 
against the system, and considers it fraught with evil. 
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is a regular course of labor. All, except the sick, are obliged 
to work, and the hum of industry is heard at every hour of the 
day. ‘The hatter, the carpenter, the shoemaker, the black- 
smith, the brass-founder, the stone-cutter, all find enough to do. 
Lessons of industry are learned. Habits of constant activity 
are acquired, and the means of gaining an honest livelihood in 
after life are thus put in the hands of each. Still, while there 
is great good in all this, there are also accompanying dangers. 
Instead of the prisons being an expense to the State, they are 
becoming sources of income, and there appears to be a compe- 
tition among the prisons, as to which will earn the most; so 
that many may think more of the daily earnings, than of the 
prisoner’s reformation. ‘There is great danger of this, and we 
are confident that some of our largest prisons have erred griev- 
ously in this respect. 

In the New Hampshire prison, the prisoners work for con- 
tractors, who bind themselves to support the institution, on 
condition that they are to have all the remaining profits. Of 
this system, Mr. Pilsbury, who is high authority, says, “ although 
I wish to hurt no one’s feelings, it is the worst of all systems, 
and has a direct tendency to destroy all the good that is con- 
templated by the friends of prison discipline.” — Report, 1838, 
p. 31. 

The State prison in Vermont has made a similar contract for 
three years. ‘The new penitentiary in Tennessee has earned, 
during the last two years, with only one hundred and twenty- 
two prisoners, fourteen thousand four hundred and thirty dollars, 
above expenses. ‘I'he committee of the legislature suggest the 
propriety of adding such surplus as may be in the hands of the 
keeper, from time to time, to the common-school funds. This 
they suggest, although, in the report for the last two years, not 
one word has been said about moral or religious instruction. 
We feel this to be a subject worthy of the greatest considera- 
tion. Convicts are placed in prisons to be punished and re- 
claimed, and not to earn money for the people. ‘The revenue 
must be looked upon as a secondary matter. Money is as 
dust, compared to moral improvement. If, however, there are 
prisons where the productiveness of the labor is looked upon as 
the chief object, let it be so understood ; though it were well to 
have it understood, at the same time, that it would not only be 
better, but cheaper for the State, annually to expend money, if, 
by so doing, the convicts could be reformed. ‘The words of 
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John Howard should never be forgotten. “ 'To reform prison- 
ers, or to make them better as to their morals, should always 
be the leading view in every house of correction, and their 
earnings should only be a secondary object. As rational and 
immortal beings, we owe this to them, nor can any criminality 
of theirs justify our neglect in this particular.” 

Another subject of importance, connected with prisons, is 
punishment. The usual punishments under the Pennsylvania 
system are, being deprived of meals, put into a dark cell, and 
a straight jacket. ‘There is also another mode, which is not a 
little remarkable; it is spoken of by Charles Robbins, Esq., 
and was told to him by an officer in the Pittsburg prison, and 
is inserted in the last Prison Discipline Report, p. 106. He 
says, they sometimes punish by putting the men “into a box, 
just large enough to hold one man; the box standing upon the 
end, and so fixed, that the inmate cannot lean one way or the 
other; while, to prevent kneeling down, there is a piece of hard 
wood or iron put through the box.” 

At the Sing-Sing prison they punish with whips. In the 
workshops, under the elevated seats where the keepers sit, may 
be seen these implements, which the keepers have power to 
use on the bare back, without reporting the case, and without 
a hearing for the prisoner. At the Auburn prison the officers 
use cowhides. ‘They inflict puishments without consulting a 
higher officer, and report their doings about once a month. At 
the Charlestown prison no inferior officer can strike a convict, 
unless in self-defence. If a prisoner is careless, indolent, re- 
fractory, or even insolent, the turnkey or watchman can only 
report him to the warden, that he may punish him. At the 
South Boston prison, or house of correction, the most severe 
punishment is solitary confinement, without bed or blanket, 
with short allowance of food. Such are the principal modes 
of punishment; and it seems to us, that there is much that is 
wrong. ‘The plan at Auburn and Sing-Sing is exceedingly 
bad, not only from the use of the whip, but from the freedom 
which is given to the under officers to use it at their own dis- 
cretion. ‘The whole method, we think, is calculated to do 
much harm. The plan at Charlestown is better; for the under 
officer can only report, while the prisoner has an opportunity 
to explain, and the punishment, if given, is inflicted by another. 
The plan at South Boston seems to us the best. There is 
something degrading and goading in the whip; something to 
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awaken feelings of hatred and revenge, to excite and exasperate 
the worst passions. ‘There may be extreme cases where stripes 
are necessary, but we think every man, on reflection, must feel 
that the plan followed at Sing-Sing and some other prisons is 
a bad one, and cannot too soon be abolished. It has been 
stated that these prisons cannot be governed except in this 
way ; and this is brought forward by Dr. Lieber, in his late 
pamphlet, as a strong argument against the whole system, and, 
if true, it would be against it. He says, — 


‘** We do not blame the keepers of the Auburn penitentiaries 
for using the whip—they must do it. Let us hear nothing 
about the possibility of carrying on these prisons without flogging 
on the spot. The respective wardens must know it best, and 
they all insist upon the necessity. Ask them if they would dare 
to remain warden one hour after the right of flogging had been 
taken from them. It is from this very necessity of the whip, 
that we declare the system objectionable.” — p. 88. 


Now, while we censure the present use of the whip, we do 
not think, with Dr. Lieber, that it is a necessary part of the 
Auburn system. Indeed, we know it is not; for, at the South 
Boston prison, or house of correction, for four years, stripes 


have not been inflicted in asingleinstance. ‘The superintendent 
says, — 


‘*No corporeal punishment is, or ever has been, inflicted. 
Solitary confinement, without bed or blanket, with rations of 
bread and water, has never failed to produce the desired effect, 
even on the most refractory. For the less offences, the prisoner 
is punished by being deprived of certain meals, and kept at 
work, or by changing the situation, and placing him or her 
among those who are considered more degraded. The last has 
been found quite effectual with the junior part of the prisoners. 
By far a great majority of the punishments are among those 
committed for short periods. Those sentenced for years, it is 
seldom, with few exceptions, found necessary to punish or even 
reprimand.” — p. 74. 


It may be said that as much severity may be used in this 
way as in any other; and this is true. Solitary confinement in 
a narrow and dark cell, without bed or blanket, and with 
nothing for food but bread and water, if continued for any 
length of time, may be made even more galling than the sting 
of the lash. Still, if this method is used with humanity and 
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proper discrimination, is it not, in general, better calculated to 
lead the mind to reflection ? 

We would not be over-sensitive on the subject of punish- 
ments; we are aware that many of these men are abandoned 
and desperate, that some of them need very severe restrictions 
to keep them in order. But still we are persuaded that much 
evil is done by the present method of punishing. Men are 
roused to hatred and an almost fiendish revenge. ‘The man is 
not appealed to, but the brute. Punishment should be just, 
rational, calm. It should lead the person punished to feel 
wherein he has done wrong. ‘There is a chord even in the 
most corrupt heart, that vibrates to kindness, and a sense of jus- 
tice, which knows when it has been rightly dealt with. ‘The 
modes of punishment in some of our prisons cannot too soon be 
changed. 

Another important subject to consider is the character of 
officers. If there is a place in the world where care should be 
had in the choice of officers, it is here. Every officer should 
be temperate, pure, honest, humane. He should not only be 
free from mean vices, but have a manly integrity, and, shall we 
not add, Christian devotion? We have been in prisons where 
all looked well to the eye, and pride was felt in displaying 
improvements, while the very officers, who talked of reforming 
others, were themselves profane. It should be understood, 
that, though a prison were upon the very best plan, and were, 
avowedly, governed by the best rules, bad officers would render 
it a den of abominations. No intemperate, or profane, or im- 
moral man, should be suffered to hold any office within the 
walls of a prison. ‘Those, who are keepers of their fellow-men, 
should live in the fear of God. There has, no doubt, been a 
very great reformation in regard to officers; but there is, still, 
much to be done. In selections and removals, party views and 
prejudices should be laid aside. ‘There are individuals, of a 
right description, who can be obtained ; individuals, who will 
enter upon their work as a religious duty, and who will labor 
with true missionary patience and zeal. 

The office of chaplain is one of great importance. Every 
prison should have a chaplain. ‘This has been greatly neglect- 
ed. ‘The duty of giving proper religious instruction has been 
little thought of. In many of our smaller prisons there is a sad 
deficiency in this particular. And the same may be said of 
some of the largest. In the Sing-Sing prison, the most exten- 
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sive in the country, where there are over eight hundred con- 
victs, there is no resident chaplain. The person who officiates 
has the charge of a church in the village, and receives for his 
labors in the prison but five hundred dollars. Here are eight 
hundred men hardened in vice, guilty of crimes, which have 
subjected them to imprisonment, and the larger part of whom 
will soon be let loose again upon the community. Nowjthese 
men require the constant ministrations of a most gifted mind; a 
man of great insight, true benevolence, sound judgment, sincere 
piety, and good common sense. In the last report from the 


inspectors of prisons, in the county of Suffolk, there are some 
valuable remarks on this subject. 


‘We wish to renew a suggestion,” say they, ‘“‘ which we have 
formerly made to the mayor and aldermen, as to the expediency 
of employing a clergyman of respectability and experience as a 
resident chaplain, in a place where they have three large estab- 
lishments, containing so many persons, and so immediately in 
the neighborhood of each other. The duties of a clergyman 
should exclude all other occupations, and employ all the powers 
of his mind, and be the constant and habitual employment of his 
time. His usefulness must depend almost entirely on this. One 
who is only in part devoted to the ministry, and in part to school 
keeping, or some other occupation, who has interfering thoughts 
and pursuits, and conflicting claims on his attention and interests, 
for some purposes is, practically, no minister at all. There are 
duties and occupations, on that spot of ground, more than enough 
for the whole time of any minister who ever lived. A particular 
kind of experience is necessary, and the appointment should be 
permanent. It would make a greater change in the habits and 
feelings of the place than anything else, and, if a proper person 
were obtained, it would prevent many from returning again, 
who will, otherwise, become the habitual inmates of prisons and 
houses of correction.” — City Document. 1838. No. 21, p. 8. 


But it is not enough simply to have a chaplain. There 
should be a person worthy of that office. We know not which 
is worst, a poor chaplain, or no chaplain at all. ‘The duties of 
the office are arduous, and demand peculiar gifts. ‘Too much 
care cannot be had, to engage the very best man that can be 
obtained. ‘The penitentiaries of this country open a wide field 
for the philanthropist, and we see no reason why it is not as 
important a sphere of labor as that of foreign missions. Much 
has been done, but much more remains to be accomplished. 
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The office is, as yet, not duly appreciated. We trust that its 
true importance will soon be more deeply felt. 

The next subject upon which we would speak is that of.a 
Library and Sunday schools. 

In many of the prisons, if not in all, each cell is supplied 
with a bible. In many of the prisons, also, tracts are occasion- 
ally distributed. But would it not be well, in addition to this, to 
have a permanent library of well selected religious books, which 
might be given out as a privilege to those whose conduct should 
have given satisfaction? We allude not to books of amuse- 
ment, but to books of a moral and religious character, and 
which might make an impression upon the reader. ‘There are 
times when the prisoner may read; and it seems a dismal 
thought that he should pass year after year, without this means 
of improvement. If books are useful to persons in society, 
how much more so must they be to those who are cut off from 
all communion with others. One would think it but reasonable, 
that, from the large sums of money which are now accumulat- 
ing from the labor of the convicts, a small portion might be 
annually set apart for the purpose of collecting books of devo- 
tion and religious instruction. We wish that all inspectors of 
prisons would call the attention of legislators to this point, that 
appropriations for this object may be made. We would also 
suggest that books are needed, adapted to the wants of the 
convict. Appropriate publications, Companions for the Pris- 
oner, Manuals and Guides to those who have committed Crime. 
If some good books of this nature were written, they might be 
exceedingly beneficial. In the mean time there are many 
books, both of biography and religious counsel, which might 
be read with profit, and which would make a good beginning 
for a Prison Library. 

Sunday schools in prisons are another important means of 
reformation. In all the prisons where there have been Sunday 
schools, the chaplains and wardens bear testimony to their 
value. ‘The teachers who are engaged in this work volunteer 
their services, and meet their classes on the Sabbath in the 
prison chapel. Few scenes can be more interesting than the 
sight of these men seated around their instructers, and listening 
anxiously, and at times with tears, to the words they utter. 
The classes are instructed by persons of different religious 
opinions, who teach the general principles of religion and 
morality. ‘The prisoners consider it a privilege to attend, and 
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it is, without doubt, one of the most important means of leading 
them to reform. “It will at once be perceived,” says the 
chaplain of the Massachusetts prison, “ how much the institu- 
tion is indebted to the disinterested and benevolent labors of 
those who engage in this business of imparting instruction to 
those committed to their care.’ The school at the Auburn 
prison also meets with great success, and the teachers labor 
with untiring zeal. We regret to learn, however, that, in some 
of our largest prisons, the school has been given up. ‘The 
Report of the Sing-Sing prison says, “ Those who engaged as 
teachers became less interested, as the novelty wore away ; 
and classes of men were often brought out without any teacher 
appearing to instruct them.” It would be of essential advan- 
tage, if the prisoners who attend the schools could always 
meet the same teachers ; few persons, however, are willing to 
devote a portion of each Sabbath to this work, though in this 
way the good accomplished would be much greater. 

Having been subjected to the discipline we have described, 
and having been surrounded by the influence of the officers of 
the prison, and the Sunday school teacher, the prisoner is finally 
to be released. ‘The gates of the prison open, and the world 
is again before him. 


The question then naturally presents itself, ““ What is done 
for the released convict ?” 

The answer is not so satisfactory as might be wished. They 
generally receive a suit of clothes, and from two to five dollars ; 
this, with a word of advice, and they are turned upon society 
without employment, and without friends. ‘The avenues of 
business are generally closed, and they are met with coldness 
and scorn. If wrong is committed, they are the first suspected ; 
if laborers are wanted, they are the last employed. They seem 
to be stamped with infamy, and wherever they go the seal is 
known. ‘The opposition they meet with is blasting to all their 
hopes. If they have ever so good resolutions at first, they are 
often crushed by the contempt with which they are surrounded. 
None meet them with sympathy except the abandoned, who 
seek again to entrap them and lead them to ruin. 

This state of things is no doubt partly the result of the old 
prison discipline. In former. times there was every reason to 
expect prisoners to come out worse than they went in. Thus 
the released prisoner was naturally looked upon with dread. 
By their imprisonment they were only confirmed in wickedness, 
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and it could not but follow that confidence should be taken 
away, and that the eye of man should rest upon them with 
constant suspicion. But now that wise means are put in action 
for the reformation of the offender, — now that the course of 
discipline is directed to the improvement of the mind, and con- 
version of the heart, to forming better habits, and implanting 
good principles, in as far as these means produce their object, 
ungenerous suspicions and prejudices should subside. Where 
prisoners give evidence of reformation, they should in some way 
be encouraged, and not driven back, as at the point of the 
bayonet, into their former vices. 

Of course, no one expects that they can be received with 
entire confidence. This would be against the dictates of reason. 
They have done wrong, and have thus forfeited much; but in 
as far as they seem to be sincerely penitent, they should be 
met with Christian sympathy, aid, and counsel. If we could 
look back upon the past life of the prisoner, we should feel for 
him pity, rather than scorn. Perhaps in his very infancy he 
was placed in the midst of wickedness, and suffered to grow up 
without religious instruction ; or perhaps he was decoyed in 
maturer years by the many temptations which are allowed to 
exist In society ; or it may be, in a moment of passionate im- 
pulse, or thoughtless folly, he was precipitated at once into 
some criminal action. And shall such unhappy and misguided 
beings, when they become conscious of their sins, and pray for 
God’s mercy, — when, with bitter anguish, they have wept over 
their miserable condition, and, with fear and trembling, wish to 
win their way into the paths of virtue, — shall they find every 
door, by which to return, closed, — every countenance avert- 
ed? 

“ But,” say some, “ this shows the good sense of the com- 
munity ; this is the righteous indignation that follows wrong 
doing ; this is that retributive justice which the wicked meet, 
even in this world.” In answer to this, it may be said, that 
there is no justice in concentrating all our indignation upon the 
wrong doer who has been in prison, and forgetting the wrong 
doer who has not been. Are there not those in society, who 
are well received, who move in circles of wealth and fashion, 
yet who, in transactions of business, have been known to de- 
fraud? Are there not many without the walls of the prison, 
some of whose past doings might justly entitle them to a place 
within? And does the same indignation follow them? The 
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indignation which we should feel, should be against sin, —in 
high or low, rich or poor. If there is excuse anywhere, it is 
where there has been poverty and neglect. And when a man 
endeavors to overcome his sins, he should be put in a way of 
strengthening and establishing his character. Direct him to 
the night path ; put him in the way of gaining an honest liveli- 
hood ; and let him feel that he may, in the course of time, be 
looked upon with respect. 

Individuals worthy of this assistance are yearly released from 
prison, and as the discipline improves, and more is done for 
moral and religious improvement, the number will no doubt 
increase. ‘The chaplain of the Charlestown prison gives a de- 
tailed account of more than twenty who have been “ confined 
and discharged since 1831,” who have proved themselves 
worthy of confidence, many of them having been for years 
members of churches, and all having been temperate, indus- 
trious, and of good character; and this, in the face of those 
obstacles which often threatened to crush and overwhelm 
them. 

The inspectors and chaplains of prisons have long felt the 
importance of doing something for such persons. ‘The in- 
spectors of the Massachusetts State prison say, — 


‘“‘It is a subject deserving the most serious attention of the 
friends of humanity, to ascertain what can be done for the con- 
vict when he quits the penitentiary. Perhaps, at the present 
time, legislation cannot effect much; but the wise and good 
men, who have successfully labored to improve the places of 
confinement for the insane, for the poor debtor, and for the 
criminal, have here a field open for their exertions, in which, 
we believe, a harvest may be gathered, of praise to themselves 
and happiness for the wretched.” — Report for 1835, pp. 4, 5. 


Again, in the Report of 1837, they urge the importance of 
doing something, in still stronger language. ‘The inspectors of 
the new penitentiary in Philadelphia, say, “the situation and 
sufferings of discharged convicts have excited our attention and 
sympathy, and we feel that we shall be excused in presenting 
the subject to the consideration of the legislature and our fellow 
citizens generally.” The Annual Report of the inspectors of 
Sing-Sing says, in speaking of released convicts, “it would 
contribute much to their future reformation, if some systematical 
effort could be made, by the benevolent, to encourage them in 
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rectitude after their liberation. Many of them, on their dis- 
charge, are friendless and penniless, and, however disposed to 
return to honest industry, they know not to whom to go.” 

Dr. Tuckerman, in his valuable book “on the Ministry at 
Large,” has some important remarks on the subject. In 
speaking of the newly discharged convict, he says, “ Here is 
a call and a claim for sympathy, for which I should be most 
grateful to obtain attention. ‘There are men capable of labor, 
and disposed to labor; but who is he, that, knowing that a 
man is a recently discharged convict, will trust him, and give 
him employment? I think that I have only once been able to 
obtain permament employment for such an one. I ask not,” 
he adds, “ for the discharged convict, however penitent he may 
seem, that he should be at once confided in, as if he had never 
swerved from uprightness. But I ask for sympathy with a 
fellow-being in the circumstances in which he would be, and is 
resolved to be, honest; but in which, unless so far aided as to 
be trusted, he cannot honestly obtain the means of subsistence. 
Task for sympathy with him in the circumstances in which 
he must either be enabled to earn his bread by an honest em- 
ployment, or starve, or steal.” — pp. 317, 319. 

Some little attention has been given to this subject abroad. 
Mr. Crawford, the secretary of the London Society, stated, 
when he was here, that there were two institutions in London, 
called Refuges for the Destitute ; one for males, and the other 
for females, containing, together, two hundred and thirty in- 
mates. ‘They are for the reception and encouragement of 
those who are discharged from prison; and he stated that a 
very large proportion of all who had been thus received, em- 
ployed for a time, encouraged, recommended, and assisted, had 
rewarded their benefactors with a life of usefulness. 

Dr. Julius, the commissioner from the Prussian government to 
examine our prisons, stated, when here, that there was a gentle- 
man of large landed property in Germany, living in a district 
which contains a population of two hundred thousand souls, who 
gave notice to the keepers of prisons within that district, that he 
would receive any discharged convicts, clothe, feed, lodge, and 
employ them, three or six months; and if, during that time, 
they proved themselves honest and faithful men, he would 
give them a written testimony of good character. This gentle- 
man, Dr. Julius stated, had, in this way, saved great numbers 
from relapsing into crime. 
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Among us, almost nothing has, as yet, been done. It is 
desirable that a deeper and more extended interest should be 
felt by the community, on this subject. With regard to any 
plan, which has yet been proposed, there are difficulties. They 
are all open to some degree of objection ; but shall we, because 
we have, as yet, found no perfect plan, rest satisfied with doing 
nothing ? 

We will speak of three ways by which these reformed indi- 
viduals might be somewhat encouraged. First, by an institution 
where those, who should bring suitable certificates from the 
superintendent and chaplain, might be admitted and obtain 
work till they could find places elsewhere. Here they might 
have low wages, and comfortable abodes, and religious advisers. 
Some may say that this would be making too much of the con- 
vict, and thus tend to encourage crime; but we can hardly 
think a person would wish to go through two or three years’ 
hard labor in the state prison, for the sake of having low wages 
till he could find regular employment. Some may say it would 
lead to hypocrisy ; that the prisoners, before their time expired, 
would feign reformation ; and, to some extent, it might be so ; 
but we cannot think that, with good officers and chaplains, 
this would be carried far. By others, we have heard it ob- 
jected, that such an institution would become a place of ren- 
dezvous, where convicts would collect, secretly mature plans, 
and then sally forth together. But it should be remembered 
that none would be admitted without satisfactory certificates, 
and that the doors would be open to those only who had given 
strong proof of reformation. Others, again, may say that the 
reformed prisoners themselves would not desire to go to such a 
place. ‘To this objection those well acquainted with prisons 
reply, that prisoners, when released, often express a wish that 
there were some place where they might find shelter and work, 
until they could find means of gaining an honest livelihood. 
We have stated these objections, that they may be taken into 
consideration, and now pass to another suggestion. 

While the legislature defer entering upon this work, much 
might be done, in a private way, by individuals. Each teacher 
in the Sunday school of the prison might be of great service to 
those under his care who should give evidence of reform. Be- 
fore the time of the convicts’ release he might obtain for them 
some place of employment; and, in this way, by continuing 
his exertions for prisoners after their time of imprisonment had 
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expired, and encouraging them in their efforts to regain a char- 
acter, the teacher might infinitely increase his own usefulness, 
perform a work advantageous to the State, and grateful to 
humanity. 

The warden and chaplain might often do much, if, when 
such a person was released, they would endeavor, beforehand, 
to find some occupation for him; or it might be part of the 
duty of some officer in the prison to make inquiries, and keep 
a list of those who would be willing, as an act of humanity, to 
employ such men from the prison as he might recommend. 

Or the legislature might appoint an individual to investigate 
the whole subject, to correspond with others who have reflected 
on the matter, to visit prisons in various parts of the Union, and 
to take every possible measure to gather information, and ma- 
ture some plan which would answer the desired purpose. 
Surely the object is worthy of this. 

One thing very important is, to bring about a right state of 
public feeling, to awaken a proper interest in this unfortunate 
class of our fellow-creatures. We would have intelligent per- 
sons become personally acquainted with the officers of our 
prisons, with their modes of operation, with the general state 
of discipline. We would have those, particularly, who are 
interested in plans of moral improvement, especially ministers 
of the gospel, take a more active part in this work. Let the 
convict be able to say of them, “I was in prison, and ye came 
unto me.” ‘This might be the means of awakening such a 
state of public feeling, that the reformed convict, on his release, 
would meet with a just reception and proper encouragement. 

In what we have said of prison discipline, we have en- 
deavored to give a faithful sketch of what has been done, and 
to express our convictions concerning certain evils. Having 
spoken of Prisons, we would add a word on Jails. While the 
penitentiaries have been duly attended to, the county jails have 
been sadly neglected. Most of the buildings have been stand- 
ing many years, and are on the old plan; so that, while there 
is separation and classification in our prisons, in our jails the 
wretched plan of indiscriminate intercourse is, to a great extent, 
continued. ‘The inspectors of the penitentiaries in New Jersey, 
and Philadelphia, and Maryland, make loud complaints of the 
jails, and urge upon the legislatures of their several States to 
do something. 

The physician of the Baltimore penitentiary says that the 
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jails of Maryland afford abundant opportunity for the exertions 
of a Howard.. He states that the inmates are not provided 
with bed and bedding; that they lie on the bare floor; that 
they are not afforded a change of garments; and that the 
apartments are filled with filth and vermin. 

We know that this is not a fair picture of all our jails, but 
that there is, very generally, throughout the country, a most 
urgent need of improvement, all, who are acquainted with the 
subject, must allow. 

A late commissioner, sent from Europe to examine the pri- 
sons of this country, remarks, “There is far more injury result- 
ing from confinement in the county jails of any State, than 
benefit from any penitentiary.” For these things there is a 
remedy. New buildings should be erected. ‘The new county 
jail at Hartford, and the house of correction at South Boston, 
seem to meet with general approbation. A jail on the same 
plan has been lately erected at Lowell. 

We believe it would be productive of great good, if the legis- 
lature of each State would pass a law, making it the duty of 
every county to erect a jail on the new plan. And we should 
like to see inscribed over each of their doors, the words which 
Howard found in Rome, upon the walls of a noble edifice 
erected in 1704, by Pope Clement XI., “in which,” says 
Howard, “the grand purpose of all civil policy relative to crimi- 
nals is expressed : ‘ PARUM EST COERCERE IMPROBOS P@NA, NISI 
PROBOS EFFICIAS DiscrpLina.’” It is of little advantage to 
restrain the bad by punishment, unless you render them good 
by discipline. 


R. C. W. 





Arr. V.—Reticion an EssentiaL anp INDESTRUCTIBLE 
Exement or Human Nature. 


Gop has made man a religious being. Religion is not a 
revelation from without, but an elementary principle of human 
nature. It is the province of revelation, not to create, but to 
enlighten, modify, and guide this principle, on which it, at the 
same time, depends for its evidence, its power, its success, its 
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ultimate universal ascendancy. ‘These are the ideas which we 
now propose to establish, to vindicate from objection, and to ex- 
hibit as they unfold themselves in the religious history of our 
race. 

We first remark that the religious principle is peculiar to 
man. ‘The sentiment, which binds itself to a mysterious and in- 
visible world, which manifests itself in the various forms of idol- 
atry, superstition, and rational and dignified piety, no other animal 
exhibits, though there is scarcely any other sentiment or faculty 
inherent in man, which does not appertain, in some degree, to 
the inferior animals. ‘They reason, plan, resolve, love, hope, 
and fear, with less acuteness and intenseness than the lords of 
the creation, but, so far as we can perceive, in an entirely simi- 
lar manner. But they seem altogether insensible of the exist- 
ence of a spiritual world; hold no communion with things 
invisible ; love, fear,and honor, only things present and known. 

Man, on the other hand, wherever found, is a religious being. 
The roving hunter, homeless though he be, yet has his God, to 
whom he dedicates a portion of his hard-won spoil, before he 
dares to eat the remainder. Warlike tribes, that delight in car- 
nage, and know not the fear of man, lay down their arms, and 
quell their savage passions, before the altar. Even the op- 
pressors of their race shudder in the presence of an invisible 
power, and grant to the fear of the gods, what could be drawn 
from them by no appeal to motives of justice or humanity. At 
the shrine of devotion, interest and anger, elsewhere omnipotent, 
are powerless and voiceless; vengeance is disarmed; hatred 
appeased. At the bidding of religion, the most imperious de- 
sires are immolated; suffermg and death are fearlessly and 
joyously incurred. Every passion, every aspiration, has its 
devotional expression. ‘The patriot prays and offers sacrifice 
for his country ; the father, for his family. The petition of the 
prisoner pierces the walls of his dungeon, while the tyrant trem- 
bles on his throne, in the belief of an invisible power mightier 
than his own. Even the New-Hollanders, who have no idea 
of a future life, and who were, at first, triumphantly adduced 
by the French infidels as an exception to the universality of 
the religious principle, are now satisfactorily ascertained to be 
under its dominion. They worship the shades of departed 
men, and seek to propitiate them by magic arts. We may, 
then, (reserving, for further discussion, the apparent individual 
exceptions, ) fairly consider the religious principle as universal. 
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But, is this principle bound up with the healthy energies of 
human nature ; or, is it the offspring of ignorance, fear, weak- 
ness, or folly? It has been maintained, that ignorance is the 
mother of religion; that man, in the infancy of his nature, 
found himself surrounded by effects, which he could not trace 
to their causes, subjected to influences entirely beyond his con- 
trol, and liable to alarms and perils, which he could neither 
foresee nor prevent, and that he resorted to the theory of invisi- 
ble agency, in order to solve these manifold mysteries. But 
the obvious answer to this is, that religious feeling does not 
decrease with the increase of knowledge. Among the most 
earnest believers in the existence and attributes of Deity 
have been men, who have pushed human knowledge to its 
utmost verge, who have understood all mysteries, who have 
laid bare the springs of nature’s mechanism, and sounded the 
depths of intellectual science. It could not have been igno- 
rance which made such men as Bacon and Locke, Newton 
and Boyle, Hartley and Priestley, religious. Were ignorance 
the basis of religion, their names would have graced the meagre 
list of atheists. Nor can the religious principle owe its origin 
to fear; for there are animals, more timid than man, that yet 
manifest no sense of things unseen and spiritual. Moreover, 
among those, most deeply imbued with religious feeling, have 
been men of undoubted and preéminent heroism. ‘The noblest 
triumphs of fortitude and courage have been won in the cause 
of religion, as in the case of martyrs in every age; and those 
nations, that have manifested the utmost degree of fearlessness 
and recklessness in war, have been among the most abjectly 
superstitious in matters pertaining to devotion. Nor can the 
religious sentiment in man be the result of his more exquisite 
physical organization ; otherwise we should discern some traces 
of this sentiment in those animals, whose structure approaches 
the nearest to that of the human frame. 

The religious principle, then, is peculiar to man; it may be 
traced in every condition of society, and among all classes of 
men; nor can it be accounted for by man’s physical organiza- 
tion, or his incidental imperfections and infirmities. We thence 
infer that it is an innate, essential, and indestructible element of 
man’s spiritual nature. 

But here we are met by a plausible objection. It is said, 
“There are atheists, many atheists, in the world, men entirely 
destitute of religious principle and feeling, which, surely, could 
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not be the case, were man, by nature, a religious being.” So 
there are idiots in the world; but, does their existence prove, 
that man is not, by nature, a reasonable being? Every de- 
partment of creation has its exceptions and anomalies ; nor does 
their occasional occurrence make void general rules or princi- 
ples. But the case of the atheist does not correspond to that 
of the idiot. Who ever heard of a person’s being born an 
atheist? Who ever heard of an atheist infant or child? The 
very men, who are now atheists, whether religiously educated 
or not, in early life were under the dominion of the religious 
principle, believed the existence of a spiritual world, stood in 
dread of unseen powers; and, so far are they from asserting, 
that the godless atmosphere which they now breathe is their 
native air, that they boast of having escaped an hereditary thral- 
dom, of having broken the chains with which their infant limbs 
were fettered. Their case, then, corresponds not to that of the 
idiot from birth, but to that of him, whom accident or disease 
has deprived of reason. ‘They were, by nature, endowed with 
the religious principle; but a moral pestilence has breathed 
upon their souls, and blighted this choicest plant of God’s hus- 
bandry, — yet not blighted it hopelessly or eternally, for it is 
indestructible, and has gathered, from solitary, suffering, expirmg 
atheism, some of the proudest trophies of its strength and per- 
manence. 

There have been very few consistent unbelievers. ‘There 
have been many who could talk and write bravely against 
religion, who, in solitude or at the approach of death, have 
been haunted by terrific visions from the unseen world, and 
have atoned, by hours of agonizing belief, for their moments of 
boastful infidelity. Rousseau, though he assayed, all his life 
long, to reason himself and others out of all religious faith, 
never could entirely rid himself of the impressions of his child- 
hood. When alone, and heart-stricken, he always felt the 
need of religious sentiments and principles; and his writings 
are full of involuntary tributes, often of thrilling eloquence, to 
the worth and power of spiritual truth. Byron furnishes a 
similar instance. He has often, and with justice, been stigma- 
tized as an atheist. He was so, in theory; and many are the 
passages scattered through his works, in which he opens, before 
his awe-chilled reader, the rayless, hopeless, unfathomable gulf 
of infidelity. Yet, godless as was his creed, profligate as was 
his life, he could not entirely stifle his religious convictions ; 
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and the smothered torch-light of faith ever and anon breaks 
forth with almost supernatural lustre, and often gives a holy 
brilliancy to one side of the leaf, the other side of which is 
black as midnight. Who can read such lines as the following, 
and not confess that, when he penned them, he felt, in his in- 


most soul, that unseen and all-pervading power, which he so 
often scorned and blasphemed ? 


“ How often we forget all time, when lone, 
Admiring Nature’s universal throne, 
Her woods, her wilds, her waters, the intense 
Reply of hers to our intelligence! 
Live not the stars and mountains? Are the waves 
Without a spirit? Are the dropping caves 
Without a feeling in their silent tears ? 
No, no; they woo and clasp us to their spheres, 
Dissolve this clod and clog of clay before 
Its hour, and merge our soul in the great shore, 
Strip off this fond and false identity ! 
Who thinks of self, when gazing on the sky ?” * 


Numerous, also, have been the instances, in which bereave- 
ment, or some other form of sorrow, has led the professed unbe- 
liever back to the creed of his early years. In Europe, many, 
who were acknowledged free-thinkers in the morning of life, 
have closed their days as devotees in convents. Within the 
circle of our own acquaintance is an eloquent defender and 
preacher of Christianity, who was once an atheist, and who, as 
such, attended the obsequies of a very dear friend. The mo- 
ment that the coffin was let down into the grave was to him a 
moment of intense feeling. The first suggestion of his gloomy 
creed was that the being of his friend was utterly extinct. But 
the very next instant, faith in a life unseen and immortal burst 
upon his mind with irresistible power; he went from the grave 
a believer in truths, agamst which he was armed with all the 
panoply of sophistry, but which now sprang up spontaneously 
in the inmost recesses of his soul, from the divinely implanted 
principle of religion, and started at once into toe vigorous a 
growth to be again uprooted. 

But some, yea, many, have maintained their atheistical prin- 
ciples through numerous vicissitudes of life. Comparatively 
few, however, have died atheists ; and most of those, who have 
so died, have hardly died a rational death, having either gone 
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out of the world in brutal insensibility, or, like the celebrated 
Hume, dispelled the thoughts of death by frivolous amusements. 
Several of the principal English infidels were unwilling to live 

out of the pale of the church, and anxiously solicitous to enjoy 

the benefit of its ritual at the hour of death. Many of the cham- 

pions of infidelity have breathed their last with the most fearful 

apprehensions, with deep remorse, with agonizing despair. 

The death-scene of Altamont, as described by Dr. Young, 

horrid as it is, is no more than a fair specimen of recorded 

death-scenes of infidels, numerous enough to fill a volume. 

Even that arch-apostle of unbelief, Voltaire, seems to have 

suspected, towards the close of life, that he had been wrestling 
against the truth, and, in his last sickness, kept himself con- 
stantly surrounded by priests, and clung, with childlike super- 
stition, to the outward forms of religion.* 

Now, in contrast with these several classes of instances, we 
can find no cases of the contrary kind,—no cases, in which 
religious men have, in seasons of solitude or gloom, in bereave- 
ment, sickness, or death, sought refuge in infidelity. Is it not, 
then, an irresistible inference from these premises, that religion 
is congenial to man’s nature, while infidelity is not so; that 
religion is an indestructible principle of the soul, infidelity a 
short-lived hallucination of the brain ? 

But we would not confine ourselves to individual instances. 
We would invite our readers to a rapid survey of the history of 
modern infidelity, and hope to gather from it unimpeachable 
testimonials to the rank which we have assigned to the religious 
principle as an innate and indestructible element of human 
nature. ‘The most adroit and arduous efforts have often been 
made to seduce portions of our race from their religious faith ; 
but the result has always been, that, if bewildered and mis- 
guided for a time, they have returned to a belief in the invisible 
world, and clung to it with tenfold their former ardor. In 
England, among those who have denied Christianity, there 
have been very few professed atheists ; and so strong has been 
the inward feeling, which has bound the people to religion, 
that those, who have denied the divinity of the Gospel, have 
commonly assumed the attitude of restorers and defenders of 
natural religion. Even the profligate Thomas Paine assumes, 








* This view of Voltaire’s last hours, we are aware, has been often 
contradicted; we have never seen it refuted. 
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throughout his works, a show of devotion to the God of Nature, 
and zeal for his honor; for he well knew that, without such a 
show, his impurity and impiety would be received with univer- 
sal loathing. 

In France, the temporary reign of infidelity was prepared for 
by gross corruption on the part of the guardians of religion. 
The clergy, though intolerant in their official acts, had been, 
for many years, careless of their doctrines, dissolute in their 
lives; and had moulded the dominant mode of faith and wor- 
ship into a form at once frivolous and repulsive, fair game alike 
for the sneers of the profane and the indignation of the ingenu- 
ous. ‘The dignitaries of the church were writing obscene ro- 
mances, and luxuriating in unrestrained self-indulgence, all the 
while that they were proscribing Rousseau, and issuing their 
wrathful fulminations against Voltaire. ‘The nation saw, and 
knew, and felt these things, and were thus prepared to cast 
away their religious convictions. ‘The revolution came; and, 
if its history prove not the religious principle an essential ele- 
ment of human nature, then is all history voiceless. For, are 
we willing to recognise, as appertaining to human nature, that 
bloodthirsty rage, which armed each godless wretch against 
neighbors and kindred, against helpless infancy and weaponless 
age, which glutted the guillotine with victims, and hung every 
lantern-post in Paris with the bodies of the murdered? If this 
were human nature, far be it from us to claim for it any noble 
or godlike attribute. But this conduct was confessedly unnatu- 
ral; it indicated a national insanity,—an insanity for which 
there was no other apparent cause than the tearing away of all 
religious belief. Now, may not that, the removal of which 
subverts nature, and produces an insanity so dire, be fairly 
deemed essential to human nature ? 

The results of the revolution bear equally explicit testimony 
to the view which we have taken of the religious principle. A 
vigorous tree, which has its upward growth checked by some 
intervening obstacle, shoots out laterally in strange contortions, 
and shows, by its labyrinthal progress, the depth of its root, and 
the richness of its juices. Just so the religious principle in 
France, deprived of the traditional supports to which it clung, 
and thus prevented from developing itself in its wonted direc- 
tion, was for a while suppressed, but only to seek out, with 
unprecedented energy, new modes of development, and a 
wider range of objects. France is now compensating for her 
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age of unbelief, by an age of reverence and credulity. The 
history of religion is sought out with the most intense interest. 
Every monument of every religion is held sacred. Every re- 
ligious act of past or present times, whether the prompting of 
enlightened faith, or of blind bigotry, is lauded. Every form 
and manifestation of the religious principle is respected, nay, 
deified. Even in the lightest branches of literature, in the ro- 
mance and the drama, inspiration is sought from the throne of 
the Almighty, and the boundless future. ‘There seems to be a 
striving, convulsive, indeed, and often aimless, yet sincere and 
intense, to reéstablish the communication with heaven and 
eternity. ‘There is manifested throughout the whole nation a 
mysterious agitation, a desire to believe, a thirst for objects of 
faith. 

Germany, too, bears noble testimony to the claim of the re- 
ligious principle to be regarded as an innate and indestructible 
element of human nature. There has been in that country a 
most eccentric union of skepticism and credulity, of contempt 
for antiquated forms, and a firm attachment to religion itself, as 
distinct from its forms. The Rationalism of Germany has 
been stigmatized as infidelity. Most earnestly should we de- 
precate its transportation to our shores, lest, in our less congenial 
soil, it should degenerate into infidelity. But, with many of 
the German theologians, rationalism flows from the purest and 
loftiest spiritualism. ‘They deny a peculiarly supernatural 
character to the works of Jesus and his apostles, not because 
they would limit the Divine omnipotence; but they see no 
ground for the division of events into natural and supernatural ; 
they discern no meaning in such terms as Nature and the Laws 
of Nature; and maintain that everything that takes place is a 
miracle. ‘They deny, also, the peculiarly divine mission of 
Jesus ; not for lack of respect for his teachings, and reverence 
for his character; but because they regard every human being 
as a divine messenger, sent to earth by God, for some express 
purpose, and furnished and prompted by the Divine Spirit to 
the work for which he is sent. And to the great moral truths 
‘ of the Gospel these mystifiers of the sacred word profess and 
manifest an ardent attachment. Thus, though they have re- 
jected the arguments on which the belief of the multitude rests, 
the religious principle within maintains unshaken an apparently 
baseless fabric of faith. Atheism hardly exists in Germany. 
There is, indeed, prevalent, a view of the Divine nature, which 
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some are wont to brand, though improperly, as atheism. We 
mean Pantheism; a system, which identifies God with his 
works ; which supposes every atom that exists not only to be 
pervaded by his presence, but to be a manifestation of Himself; 
which, in fine, blends God and nature, in the vast conception of 
an infinite, all-pervading, all-embracing, everywhere-working In- 
telligence. Such are the forms which the religious principle has 
assumed in Germany, where, had it been destructible, bigotry 
and tyranny would have long since destroyed it; where it has 
been left to struggle into ever new and nobler life, by its own 
insurmountable elasticity, and unconquerable energy. 

In this country infidelity has, for many years, been dissemi- 
nating its poison, but, until very recently, under the specious 
name of deism; and to that disguise it has owed most of its 
converts. Wherever it has assumed the genuine garb of sheer, 
blank atheism, it has stemmed but for a short period the torrent 
of public feeling. Owen attempted, in vain, to establish his 
republic of atheists, and returned to his native country, baffled 
and disappointed. ‘The female Quixote in the cause of infidel- 
ity has, indeed, made many converts, but chiefly among those 
in whom profligacy and sensuality had already obliterated every 
finer feeling and more generous sentiment of their natures. An 
aged apostate and blasphemer has recently run a successful 
race in this city; but his career was brief. Many, who ap- 
proved and admired, while he professed to vindicate the God 
of Nature from the aspersions of priestcraft, have been disgusted 
since he assumed atheistical ground; have found too strong a 
testimony within against the fool who saith “ There is no God.” 

Time would fail us to trace the history of infidelity any far- 
ther. Suffice it to say, that atheism, in every age and land 
where it has appeared, has had an exceedingly brief reign, 
which has always been followed by a violent reaction, by a 
convulsive clinging to religious faith in all its forms, however 
wild or absurd. On the other hand, no form of religious belief 
has ever been found too irrational or unnatural to obtain disci- 
ples, to take deep root, and gain a permanent influence. Facts 
like these prove, incontestibly, that man is, by nature, a relig- 
ious being; that a craving for objects of religious belief and 
worship is a no less essential element of his spiritual nature, 
than is the appetite for food, of his animal constitution ; and 
that the spiritual, like the physical craving, is so intense as to 
glut itself on uncongenial and unwholesome nutriment, rather 
than to remain unnourished. 
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But it may be asked, Of what avail is this religious principle, 
if it be liable to be palpably misguided, and grossly abused, — 
if it serve as a basis for all the wild and dark forms of supersti- 
tion, fanaticism, and bigotry? We answer, that every propen- 
sity and faculty of our nature may be equally misguided and 
abused. ‘This is the case with our animal instincts, with reason, 
with benevolence, with all those attributes that constitute the 
glory of our intellectual and moral natures. Every endowment 
that we have from God needs to be instructed, quickened, and 
guided by Himself, in order to be truly and permanently valua- 
ble; and He has established a system of means, by which all 
our endowments are ultimately to be educated, sanctified, and 
brought into entire accordance with His will. The religious 
principle, we confess, has often had absurdity and folly en- 
grafted upon it; but it was designed to be, is daily becoming 
more and more generally, and will, at last, be universally, a 
medium of pure light and unadulterated truth. 

The religious principle, as modified by education, might be 
compared to the idea of extended space, which, if it cannot be 
strictly termed an innate idea, results so necessarily from our 
position in space as to be coéval with our earliest mental opera- 
tions. We all spontaneously conceive of an immeasurable ex- 
tent beyond and above the field of our vision. But this unseen 
space men people variously, according to their knowledge or 
their ignorance. With some, it is a region of absurd fable, —a 
fairy land. Others form opinions strangely wide of the truth, 
concerning the soil, climate, and inhabitants of distant countries, 
and the nature of the heavenly bodies. Others, again, have 
been enlightened by the sciences of geography and astronomy ; 
and, consequently, form right ideas of the space that lies be- 
yond and above them. In like manner, the religious principle 
gives us a sense of a power above, and a sphere beyond our 
own, of higher and purer existences, of infinity and eternity ; 
and fastens in our minds a strong conviction of the reality of a 
spiritual world. But it does not furnish us the statistics of that 
world ; it leaves us to people it according to our respective 
tastes, and our several degrees of knowledge. With some, it is 
a land of shadows; with others, full of the chimeras of a fan- 
tastic imagination ;— with some, cantoned out among “ gods 
many, and lords many ;” with others, under the government 
of a single potentate;—-with some, a scene of ease; with 
others, of activity ;—-with some, a sensual, with others, an in- 
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tellectual paradise. All are fully conscious of the existence of 
this unseen world; but none can venture to pronounce with 
certainty anything with regard to it, unless on the authority of 
some one who has explored and revealed it. Many false ac- 
counts are published concerning it, by those who pretend to 
have witnessed or heard its mysteries, just as spurious narratives 
of voyages and travels have been written concerning every un- 
known region of the globe. But, like the visible heavens and 
earth, the unseen spirit-land has its authentic and accurate ge- 
ography and astronomy. ‘These are furnished us in the Bible ; 
and those, who thence derive their notions of truth, have the 
religious principle within them fully mformed and infallibly 
guided. 

The revelation of the spiritual world was not, however, made 
at once to mankind, but was gradually unfolded from age to 
age, as has been the case with every department of human sci- 
ence. God first made himself known to the fathers of our race 
as the supreme luminary of that unseen heaven of which they 
were conscious, as the sole object of that worship which the 
voice within prompted them to pay. And, from time to time, 
He sent a messenger from his invisible presence, to talk with 
the patriarch at the door of his tent, to warn him of danger, 
and to guide him in safety. But, as yet, there was no definite 
process of instruction; only shadowy glimpses of things unseen 
were vouchsafed. Under Moses a regular system of tuition 
commenced. ‘The Jews, however, were not sufficiently 
capable of abstract thought to contemplate spiritual truth, ex- 
cept through material images. God, therefore, selected those 
objects of nature and art which seemed best fitted for the pur- 
pose, traced upon them the pictures of things invisible and eter- 
nal, and gave them to the Jews in the Mosaic ritual; and this 
on the same principle, on which the judicious father, before his 
child is old enough to use a book, teaches him letters by writing 
them on his toys. With Jesus of Nazareth a clearer dispensa- 
tion dawned. It was no longer necessary to instruct man by 
pictures and enigmas. We, therefore, have, in the Gospel, 
literal, distinct, and sufficiently ample views of the world above 
and beyond us. 

We might divide the manifestations of the religious principle 
among men into two classes; namely, those in which it has 
developed itself, and those in which God has clothed it. The 
former are noble, vast, and worthy of regard and reverence ; 
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the latter are transcendently pure and lovely,—are “ perfect, 
even as God is perfect.” ‘The former leave numerous doubts 
unsettled, numerous questions unanswered ; the latter answer 
every candid inquiry, settle every reasonable doubt. Wherever 
the latter have been made known, the religious principle has 
adopted them, as best satisfying its cravings. ‘This was the 
case with Judaism, which, though it imposed a heavy burden, 
yet had its proselytes from every nation under heaven. And 
the reason why Christianity, unseconded by an arm of flesh, 
has made and is making rapid progress all the world over, is 
that it is congenial, satisfactory. It is a religion inspired by 
the Author of the human soul, and must, therefore, be suited to 
its necessities and desires. 

On this ground would we base our confidence in the perma- 
nence and final supremacy of Christianity. Did it not have its 
foundation in human nature, when we see discord within the 
Christian camp, and hear the shout of anticipated triumph from 
foes without, we should fear that the word of prophecy was 
unsure, that the era of Zion’s glory had passed, that the star of 
Solyma was already on the wane, and soon to be quenched in 
night. But no. The Gospel and man are made for each 
other; and must, therefore, together pass down the current of 
time, and together be merged in the ocean of eternity ; — 

“ And this tempestuous state of human things 


Is merely as the working of a sea 
Before a calm, that rocks itself to rest.” 





Arr. VI.—1. The Life of Cardinal Cheverus, Archbishop 
of Bordeaur, and formerly Bishop of Boston, in Massa- 
chusetts. From the French of J. Huen-Dubourg, Priest, 
and late Professor of Theology. Boston: James Munroe 
and Company. 1839. 12mo. pp. 372 and xxiv. 

. Life of the Cardinal de Cheverus, Archbishop of Bordeaux. 
By the Rev. J. Huen Doubourg, Ex-Professor of Theology. 
Translated from the French by Robert M. Walsh. Phil- 
adelphia: Hooker and Claxton. 1839. 12mo. pp. 280. 
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Tus work is both curious and valuable as a specimen of 
Popish credulity and French exaggeration. In the absence of 
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anything better it is also valuable as the life of Cardinal Chev- 
erus. He must be a novice indeed who is led astray by its erro- 
neous statements. ‘The character of Cheverus, so chaste, sim- 
ple, unassuming, true, stands out distinct from all the flummery 
that is thrown round it. We took up the work with no know- 
ledge of its subject beyond what every one must have ; and, in 
spite of its tinsel and false coloring, it has given to us a picture of 
simplicity, self-sacrifice, humility, and Christian love, such as it 
has seldom been our privilege to receive. No one can be de- 
ceived by its misstatements. ‘They are like the plaster and blankets 
with which some clumsy artist might hope to improve the ap- 
pearance of an ancient statue. ‘They may offend and provoke 
us; but we cannot mistake them for a part of the original 
work, of which the minutest details have an individuality and 
finish that cannot be counterfeited. 

In the present instance we do not think it worth our while to 
burthen our columns with an exposure of errors. They bear 
about with them their own condemnation. Who does not see, 
at once, that a great portion of what relates to the Indians is 
entirely Frenchified, and no more a part of authentic history 
than the story of Paul and Virginia? So with respect to the 
scene described (p. 103), where it is said, that a whole audi- 
ence were so moved by the eloquence of the bishop, that, when 
he took the crucifix, “the Protestants, forgetting their sharp 
controversy, kissed the cross of the Savior, with tears and affec- 
tion.” All this might have been done by one or two Protest- 
ants of a peculiarly sympathetic temperament, at the Catholic 
church; but no one would think of attributing it to a whole 
congregation. Of the same character are most of the general 
eulogiums. The extravagance of the language takes away our 
confidence. The fault of the author is one which he has in 
common with most of the travellers who have been among us. 
A single fact, remarkable for its singularity, is made the basis 
of a general assertion. All that we have to do is, by a well 
known rule of mathematics, to reduce the general assertion to 
its original dimensions. Who is deceived by the apparent 
greatness of a bladder ; or by swollen accounts like this? *“ He 





* Not to attribute too large a share of blame to the author of this 
“Life,” it should be observed that many of the most questionable state- 
ments contained in his book appear to have been derived from materials 
furnished him from Boston. For instance, the statement quoted above 
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was (in Boston) the confidant and counsellor of all; and one 
of the lessons most frequently impressed upon their children by 
mothers, was, in all the troubles and difficulties of life, to go to 
M. Cheverus, ask his advice, and follow it” ! 

We have no fear that men will be misled by these and simi- 
lar exaggerations. ‘That, which has given us most pain, is, 
that a life of such’ various and solid merit should have been 
prepared in that loose and eulogistic style, which always lessens 
the weight of a writer’s opinions, and detracts so much from 
the authority of his statements. Mere actors upon the stage 
may be tricked out with this factitious glory ; but the names of 
those, who by their purity and truth have given dignity to man, 
should be recorded in characters as plain, true, chaste, and 
substantial, as themselves. We need not say, therefore, how 
much we have been disappointed in the work before us. We 
see and feel its defects. But the author has brought to our 
notice a really good man, of whom we before knew little more 
than the name; and, however pompously he may have done 
it, we cannot find it in our hearts to be very severe on one 
who has introduced us to so pleasant and instructive an ac- 
quaintance. We conscientiously commend the book to others. 
We regret that it is not more worthy of its subject ; but, in the 
absence of a better, we believe that even this may do good. 
Of the two translations that have just appeared, the Boston is de- 
cidedly the best; being more literally exact, and purer English. 





is derived from a“ Memoir of Bishop Cheverus,” published in the Boston 
Monthly Magazine, edited by the late Samuel L. Knapp, Esq., for June, 
1825. “Bishop Cheverus,” says the writer of this “ Memoir,” “ num- 
bered among his most intimate friends a large circle of intellectual 
females of the Protestant faith, and many of them moving in the higher 
walks of life. In his judgment and friendship they reposed implicit 
confidence ; and not only consulted him themselves, but taught their 
children, in every painful or delicate exigency of their lives, to call on 
him for counsel and direction. They knew his bosom would be a safe 
repository of their secrets and their griefs, and that his wisdom would 
suggest the most honorable course of duty. In truth it may be said, 
that he had as many confidential communications out of the confes- 
sional as in it.” — See the T'ranslator’s Preface to the Boston edition of 
the work which is the subject of the present article. It should be 
added, in justice to M. Huen-Dubourg, (who is said to be an 
ecclesiastic of elevated character,) that, improbable as many of his 
statements appear, his Boston translator has shown, with respect to 
some of them, certainly, that there is no reason to believe them to be 
mere fabrications of his own imagination. 
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It should be added, that it is a translation of the entire 
work ; while Mr. Walsh’s is much abridged. The life of 
Cheverus ought to be among the most valuable religious biog- 
raphies of the age. In these times of philosophical refinement, 
when the good old spiritual truths, that the apostles and their 
followers had believed for centuries, must be etherealized, in 
order to escape the appearance of vulgarity, it is delightful to 
fall in with a man, who is content to serve his Maker by a life 
of usefulness and prayer, and then go down to his grave in the 
hopes of a religious faith. ‘The piety and philosophy of the 
day are becoming squeamish and diseased. ‘There is a want 
of straight-forward, progressive energy. Instead of bringing out 
their faculties by robust and active virtue, and cherishing their 
sensibilities by the healthy exercise for which they were given, 
our young people are puling over their natures with a sickly 
fondness. ‘The buds of spring are overshadowed by the skies 
of autumn. The expanding impulses of youth are pinched 
and frozen by those chilling habits of reflection, which are as 
unnatural and debilitating to them, as they are graceful and 
strengthening to the mature man. Children, whose business it 
is to grow, must have a theory of human life. The duties of 
home, offices of common sympathy and politeness, must be 
neglected, the exercises of private, spontaneous prayer passed 
by, and the poor left shivering at the door, until our young phi- 
losophers can make up their minds as to the course which will 
most effectually secure their own improvement. 

Nothing could be a more effectual antidote to all this than 
the life of a man like Cheverus; and it is a matter of regret 
that such a life we do not possess. But the work before us 
does something. It is written in the most perfect good fajth. 
The author has no doubt that every word is true. His credu- 
lity reminds us of the golden times of papal authority. And in 
our age of skeptical rashness even this is rather refreshing. 
He does not darkly pry into the secret fountains of thought. 
His work is shallow ; but it makes no pretensions to philoso- 
phy ; and we are rejoiced for once to be allowed to draw infe- 
rences for ourselves. If it afford but little direct insight into the 
human soul, the lesson indirectly taught is beyond price. After 
all the deductions that we are obliged to make — and they are 
very great —it does hold up to us one whose thoughts and 
sensibilities, finding always a ready vent in action, made him at 
once a thoroughly happy and a thoroughly good man. No 
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specific directions are given, by which the soul, in its struggles 
with sin and doubt, may be calmed; nor is the author compe- 
tent to give them; but he brings before us a life of active piety 
and beneficence, more efficacious, we believe, than all the phi- 
losophical prescriptions of the day. 

We wish to give a slight sketch of the life of Cheverus. 
For many of the facts we shall state, we have no authority but 
the work of Dubourg. We shall confine ourselves, however, 
to such statements as harmonize with what we know from other 
sources of the cardinal’s character. If in any instance the let- 
ter should prove false, we feel assured that the general impres- 
sion it may give is true. 

John, Cardinal de Cheverus, was born at Mayenne in 
France, Jan. 28, 1768. He was ordained a priest in 1790; 
banished from France in 1793; remained three years in Eng- 
land, which he left for America in 1796. He was made 
Bishop of Boston in 1808, and returned to France in 1823, 
where he was consecrated Bishop of Montauban. In 1826 he 
was made Archbishop of Bordeaux, and, soon after, a Peer of 
France. In the spring of 1836 he was raised to the dignity of 
Cardinal, and died July 19th of the same year. 

Born of an honorable family, educated in childhood by a 
mother worthy of such a son, at the age of twelve he dedicated 
himself to the service of God, and already began his work of 
devotion, charity, and virtue. At school he was among all his 
companions the most light-hearted in his sports, the most dili- 
gent in his studies. As a child the only punishment he feared 
was, that he might be thought unworthy to join with his parents 
in their evening worship. Atthe age of thirteen he was thrown 
into a college, where teachers and pupils were alike infected 
by the loose morals and general contempt for religion, which 
marked that disastrous period in France; yet there his fasts, 
his prayers, and weekly communion, were rigidly observed. 
And with all this severity towards himself, such were his kind- 


ness and gentleness towards others, such his vivacity and tal- 


ents, his purity and sincerity, that among scoffers and infidels, 
young men of profligate sentiments and lives, he not only com- 
manded universal respect, but seems to have been the favorite 
of all. 

A generous spirit of self-sacrifice was perhaps the leading fea- 
ture of his life. At the age of thirteen, against the advice of his 
attorney, he put an end to a law-suit by giving up all his 
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claims, just at the time when it was about to be decided in his 
favor ; because he feared, that, in gaining the suit, he should 
ruin the adverse party. He came to England, an inexperienced 
young man, ignorant alike of the people and the language, 
with less than sixty dollars for his whole resources. ‘The Eng- 
lish government proffered assistance. He gratefully declined 
their aid, saying, that the little he had would answer till he 
might get some knowledge of the language, and then he could 
support himself, though it should be only by working with his 
own hands. In a few months, by his industry in teaching, he 
was able not only to provide for himself, but to contribute some- 
thing also to the support of his unfortunate countrymen. Be- 
fore leaving England, by a legal instrument he renounced all 
claim on his paternal estate, and set out on his mission to 
America, feeling himself freed from every weight that might 
bind him to the world, and prepared to engage in that cause, 
which had first been spread through the world by the labors 
of twelve poor fishermen. When about to depart from America 
he again gave up all his property, even his library, and left 
Boston with nothing but the same trunk that he had brought 
with him twenty-eight years before. 

Whether his income were large or small, his own mode of 
living was the same. At Boston he had but one small room. 
The chairs were of the most ordinary kind ; often there were 
not enough of these to accommodate his visitors ; and then his 
bed, which consisted only of some boards, raised a little above the 
floor and covered with a thin mattress, was used to supply the 
deficiency. While bishop of Boston he split his own fire-wood 
and, while Archbishop of Bordeaux, not unfrequently brought 
it in with his own arms. “ This,” he said, “is the only way 
of being waited upon to one’s taste,” and then it left such re- 
sources for the poor. 

The generosity of Cheverus was not only connected with rigid 
economy, but pervaded by a nice sense of justice. While 
glad to spend all his income, he was never willing to exceed it, 
however pressing the call might seem. He did not feel at 
liberty to trust to Whitfield’s “ bank of faith” for the payment 
of his debts. In building the Catholic church in Boston, when 
the funds were exhausted, he stopped the work, and forbade 
a single stone to be laid, until new resources were obtained. 
Offers of credit were made, but not accepted. ‘The funds,” 
he replied, “ depend on the generosity of others, and as I can- 
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not be answerable for them, [ will not expose any one to 
loss.” 

He felt that to be a very suspicious generosity, which con- 
sists merely in the giving of alms. In preaching once upon 
this subject, he took for his text the raising of the dead child by 
the prophet Elisha. At first the prophet sent a servant to lay 
his staff upon the child; but all to no purpose. It was not 
till he went himself, took the child in his arms, and breathed 
into it his own breath, that the limbs were warmed. So in our 
charities. ‘ As the dew,” he sometimes said, ‘ refreshes the 
earth which has been parched by the burning sun, so a kind 
word is worth more than a gift to the soul withered and dried 
up by misfortune.” Such was the almost womanly tenderness 
of his nature, that wherever trouble and sorrow were, whether 
among rich or poor, there was always enough to engage his 
sympathy. He did not muse in solitude on human misery, but 
was everywhere employed amid poverty and distress. During 
the yellow fever in Boston, amid the general consternation 
caused by a new and fatal disease, the poor were often 
deserted by their kindred, and left alone without assistance 
and without hope. ‘To these wretched beings Cheverus hast- 
ened, calmed their imaginations, which were often more diseased 
than their bodies, raised and turned them in their beds, and 
performed for them services, the most disgusting and humilia- 
ting, were it not that charity ennobles whatever it inspires. In 
vain did his friends represent, that he ought not thus to expose 
himself. ‘It is not necessary,” he replied, “that I should 
live, but it is necessary that the sick should be taken care of, 
the dying assisted.” While others were flying from the pesti- 
lence, he stood (though not “alone,” as his French biographer 
declares,) among the dead and the dying with a calmness which 
seemed to suspect no danger, and a humility which was hardly 
conscious of a sacrifice in that which was admired as an act of 
lofty self-devotion. | 

At Montauban an unusual inundation was sweeping away 
many habitations of the poorest citizens. He rushed to the spot, 
ordered boats to their assistance, and himself directed the works 
till all were secured. He then threw open his palace, and 
received into it three hundred houseless beings. Only one poor 
woman was left out ; who feared to come in because she was a 
protestant. The good bishop ran to her and with the words, 
“we are all brethren here, especially in misfortune,” placed her 
among the rest. 
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But his charity was not confined to great occasions. You 
might find him in some wretched hovel in Broadstreet, with a 
child in his arms, administering the last consolations of religion, 
watching over the sick child and dying father, till the wife or 
mother, refreshed by sleep, is able to resume her place. Ona 
cold and stormy day he has been met several miles from the 
city, going on foot through mud and rain to cheer the last hour 
of some poor man. 

We must remember that these disagreeable duties were 
performed by one of a sensibility so delicate and shrinking, 
that only with extreme pain could he ever think of the wretch- 
ed beings, who are suffering upon the earth, whom disease and 
want, revolutions and civil wars overwhelm with their sor- 
TOWS. 

His delicacy of feeling was, perhaps, nowhere more severely 
tried than among the Indians in Maine, whom he visited every 
year. When he first went among them, he was invited to 
share their repast. Should he refuse, it might give them pain, 
and yet everything was nauseously filthy and disgusting. He 
overcame his scruples, swallowed the broth they had prepared, 
and ate of the meat they presented on the bark of a tree. 
Then, with a tone of great kindness, he told them that, in 
future, bread would be all the food that he should require. 

Cheverus remained among us till 1823, when the king of 
France recalled him in order to install him over the bishopric 
of Montauban. The ties which bound him here.were too strong 
to be broken. At first he refused to go. But the French gov- 
ernment persisting in its request, and his physicians represent- 
ing that he could not, without great hazard, continue here 
through another winter, he felt no longer at liberty to remain. 
Protestants and Catholics almost alike regretted their loss. 
“ We hold him,” says a paper signed by two hundred of the 
first citizens of Boston, “ to be a blessing and a treasure to our 
social community, which we cannot part with, and which, 
without injustice to any man, we may affirm, ‘if withdrawn 
from us, can never be replaced.” Even the jailer, we are told, 
came, deeply moved, to take leave of him. The bishop, with 
his usual mildness, said to him, “ ‘Those that leave you generally 
are delighted to get out of your way; it is not so with me; I 
leave you with pain, and shall always remember your kindness 
towards the poor prisoners.” 

The evening before he left Boston his friends crowded 
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around him, threw themselves upon him, wept over him. And 
where private feelings had no influence, his departure was la- 
mented as a public loss. Where shall we find a more touching 
and beautiful eulogium than the following, which first appeared 
in our journal, and which, though long familiar, we cannot 
even now read without a quickening of the pulse ? 

“ Has not,’ says Dr. Channing, in his article on Fenelon, 
“the metropolis of New England witnessed a sublime example 
of Christian virtue in a Catholic bishop? Who, among our 
religious teachers, would solicit a comparison between himself 
and the devoted Cheverus? This good man, whose virtues 
and talents have now raised him to high dignities in church and 
state, who now wears in his own country the joint honors of an 
archbishop and a peer, lived in the midst of us, devoting his 
days and nights, and his whole heart, to the service of a poor 
and uneducated congregation. We saw him declining, in a 
great degree, the society of the cultivated and refined, that he 
might be the friend of the ignorant and friendless ; leaving the 
circles of a polished life, which he would have graced, for the 
meanest hovels ; bearing, with a father’s sympathy, the bur- 
dens and sorrows of his large spiritual family ; charging himself 
alike with their temporal and spiritual concerns ; and never dis- 
covering, by the faintest indication, that he felt his fine mind de- 
graded by his seemingly humble office. This good man, bent 
on his errands of mercy, was seen in our streets under the most 
burning sun of summer, and the fiercest storms of winter, as if 
armed against the elements by the power of his charity. He 
has left us, but not to be forgotten. He enjoys among us 
what, to such a man, must be dearer than fame. His name is 
cherished where the great of this world are unknown. It is 
pronounced with blessings, with greatful tears, with sighs for 
his return, in many an abode of sorrow and want.” 

The perfect simplicity of his character, united as it was with 
feelings so warm and sensitive, is, perhaps, what strikes us-most 
in the life of Cheverus. ‘This was the true secret of his 
strength. It gave consistency to all his efforts. It directed to 
a single point those powerful impulses, which, for want of 
unity, are so often thrown away upon a great variety of sub- 
jects. None of the gifts which God had bestowed on him were 
ever lost. ‘The passions of youth, instead of laying waste what 
the vigor of manhood must-be exhausted in repairing, were 
already building up the character of the man. From this unity 
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of purpose we find in him a completeness, through which every 
part of his life gives strength to the whole. We feel that it is 
always the same man who is before us. In the cellars of 
Broadstreet, and in the palace of Charles the Tenth, or Louis 
Philippe; in the schoolboy and the peer of France; in the 
young abbé and the old archbishop, we find always the same 
humble, healthy, devoted minister of the cross. His official 
conduct was not something assumed ; it was a part of himself. 
Through the forms of time he looked ever to those great spirit- 
ual interests which are supreme and eternal. After giving a 
very simple discourse on the plainest precepts of Christian duty, 
he was told that many of the nobility were present. “I knew 
nothing of that,” he replied, “and if I had, the entertainment 
would have been the same.” Being called to preach before 
an assembly of conceited and tumultuous students, his discourse 
was almost worthy of the apostle from whom his text was 
taken. “I am determined,” he began, “to know nothing 
among you, but Jesus Christ, and him crucified. If it were 
my business to speak of human sciences, it would be in this 
learned school, and from you, gentlemen, that I should seek 
instruction ; but now I am to speak of the science of the cross, 
a science which I have been studying and preaching these forty 
years among civilized nations and savage tribes,” * * *, 
And such were the simplicity, sincerity, and dignity of his 
manner, that all listened in silence, with strong interest and 
attention. We have seen those who knew him in Boston and in 
the obscure villages of Maine and Vermont; and the pictures 
given by each, and by the poor peasants of France, are all the 
same; and all agree with the general impression of his charac- 
ter which is left by the work before us. Everywhere the same 
gentleness, simplicity, modesty ; the same firmness, intrepidity, 
and meekness. 

His deep and ready insight into man was a natural result of 
the quick sympathies, which brought him at once into close 
contact with others. We have no evidence that he possessed 
remarkable powers of thought. His capacity for abstract sub- 
jects, we apprehend, was small. Nor have we evidence that 
he was able to search into those principles of truth, which are 
the central energies of the moral world, or comprehend those 
broad views of man and society, in conformity to which all 
great measures of social improvement must be carried out. 

We have sometimes heard his name mentioned in connexion 
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with that of Fenelon. They belong to entirely distinct orders. 
They were alike pure and simple-minded, alike humble and 
devoted. But the purity, simplicity, humility, and self-sacrifice 
of Fenelon were entirely different from the same qualities in 
Cheverus. Fenelon moves through a wider sphere, he reaches 
farther into the soul of things, and has a more purely spiritual 
existence. His personal influence was not so much less, as the 
influence of his works is broader and more enduring. We can 
imagine circumstances under which Fenelon might have per- 
formed all that was done by Cheverus; but we cannot con- 
ceive it possible that Cheverus should ever have left behind the 
legacy by which Fenelon has enriched the world. ‘The one 
we regard as a model of action, a spur to the thoughtless, slug- 
gish, or selfish spirit; to the other we turn in the hour of sad- 
ness and doubt, and in the season of solitary thought, when we 
would rise above the interests of the day, and feast on visions 
of immortal hope. As one possessing that happy combination 
of faculties, which fits man fora life of active beneficence, it 
would be hard to find the parallel of Cheverus. In the quick- 
ness of his human sympathies, and the tenderness of his devo- 
tional feelings, his heart was that of a child. But beyond 
these qualities, and in harmony with them, is a higher life, 
which belongs more entirely to the soul. ‘There is a sensibility 
purely spiritual, through which the mind lies open to divine 
impressions, as_the flower unfolds itself to the light. There is 
a depth and clearness of spiritual perception, like that of the 
peaceful waters in which are mirrored the very depths of the 
overarching heavens. ‘There is a spiritual calmness and energy, 
which bears the soul up like the unseen power that, moving 
the ocean and the winds, carries planets and stars forever on- 
ward in their course. ‘There is a union of the soul with God, 
a concert of the human and the Divine will, through which the 
thoughts of the good man are one with the dictates of eternal truth. 
From this subjection of the human to the Divine nature, this 
blending of the soul with God, this unison between the motions 
of the human mind and the promptings of the Infinite Spirit, 
springs a purely spiritual peace, which, “filling the soul, as 
God does the universe, silently, and without noise,” is its life — 
the consummation of its hope—the marriage of earth and 
heaven. ‘Thus man rises above the sphere of mortality, and 
looks down, with the feelings of an angel, upon all the interests, 
the struggles and passions, the hopes and sorrows, of life. 
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We had wished to dwell on other features in the life of 
Cheverus. His decision, his delicate respect for the aged, —an 
uncommon virtue, in these days, —his firmness, his regular em- 
ployment of time,—rising at four in summer, and half past 
four in winter, that he might secure time for study before the 
duties of the day began,—his preaching, —these and other 
topics might each form the subject of an entire discourse. But 
we leave our readers to find the text and make the commentary 
for themselves. 

In no instance was Cheverus advanced to a more dignified 
station without doing all in his power to prevent it; and often, 
by his exertions, did he escape from what others would have 
regarded as desirable preferments. His reluctance to be dragged 
into distinguished places was never stronger than when he was 
appointed cardinal, in February, 1836. ‘You have often,” 
he wrote to a powerful friend in Paris, “ professed to be my 
friend. Give me a proof of your sincerity by stopping a pro- 
ject, which fills me with pain. I am already too high. Suffer 
me, I beseech you, to die as Iam.” ‘The appointment was 
made, and he was called to Paris to receive the insignia of 
office from the hands of the king. Still he was heavy and sad, 
as if weighed down by some great calamity. ‘The attentions 
of a court, the honors of a world, had no charm for him. 
“What,” he asked, “is the difference, after death, between 
a black, a violet, and a crimson shroud? When one has seen 
thrones falling, and society every day threatened to its founda- 
tion, how can he feel that there is anything solid here!” ‘The 
new dignity oppressed him. 

He returned from Paris through his native place. ‘There he 
was received with every mark of respect. Still the same feel- 
ings continued. In preaching, he spoke only of death, and the 
necessity of preparing to appear before God. “ Most of those, 
whom I once knew in this place, are gone. Death has carried 
them all away. It is a lesson to me, teaching that I also must 
soon go.” 

At Bordeaux an immense procession met him, and he was 
received with all the honors which gratitude, affection, and re- 
spect could bestow. But his days were numbered. Over- 
come by his excessive labors in an excursion through the rustic 
parts of his diocese, during the oppressive heat of summer, he 
returned to Bordeaux quite exhausted, on the 2d of July. He 
had always prayed that his death might be sudden ; his prayer 
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was answered. On the 13th of July he was seized by an apo- 
plectic fit, which deprived him of his senses. He lingered along 
unconsciously till the 19th, when peacefully and without a 
struggle he expired. 

For two days the coffin was permitted to remain in the 
church, where all ranks and conditions crowded round to see 
for the last time the features of him who had been the father 
and the friend of all; and as they stood, with eyes fixed on his 
marble countenance, their sobs were interrupted only by broken 
words of grateful affection. 

It is good for us to dwell on an example like this. It gives 
enlargement to our minds, breaking away the little party feel- 
ings that sometimes gather round us. When we see, in the 
most corrupt church on earth, such men as Sir Thomas More, 
and Fenelon, and Cheverus,—when we see such men as 
Hooker, Herbert, and Leighton, Sir Henry Vane, John Milton, 
and William Penn, men who belong to the whole world, scat- 
tered through different religious denominations, we feel how 
unnatural are those distinctions, that would shut up all good- 
ness within a single sect; and we feel, too, the richness of the 
Divine mercy, which, under every form of worship, brings to 
honest and devout hearts all that is essential to their life. Veil 
the truth as you may, beneath the clouds of human error, pinion 
it down as you can, by lifeless forms, when the true and large 
heart comes, these clouds become transparent, and dead forms, 
instinct with life. ‘There men gather together, and go away 
enriched by a new revelation of the Divine love. Not the 
place or the form,— it is the soul, that speaks. Forms and 
creeds, churches and appointed meetings, language, tones and 
looks, are but the changing instruments through which the 
unchanging ‘“ word” is to be impressed upon the human soul. 
Where the truth is struggling for utterance, there it will be 
heard; and were no other lesson than this taught by his life, 
we should receive with joy the memorial of every good man. 
Examples of genius we view afar off, as objects of admiration ; 
but an example of simple, unaffected goodness, is within the 
reach of all, and calls upon us all to be what we admire. 

J. H. M. 
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Art. VII.— Remarks on THE CHARACTER AND GENIUS OF 
Sir Watrer Scorr. 


Or all branches of literature Biography awakens the deepest 
and most universal interest. It begins earliest, and continues 
longest. It is the delight of our childhood, the study of ma- 
turer years, and the amusement and solace of declining life. 
And there is good reason why it should be so. Man cannot 
be an object of indifference to man. Nature asserts and main- 
tains her rights over the coldest and most selfish. ‘One touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin;” and this strong in- 
stinctive sense of community and kindred has bound the world 
together from the days of Adam until now. Brutal ignorance, 
and its offspring, inveterate prejudice, fierce war, and savage 
passion, have been able to modify or pervert, but never to ex- 
tinguish it. The problem of human life is one of deep and 
fearful interest to every man that lives; and the life even of 
the humblest, could we but catch the right point of view; has 
in it an epic dignity and grandeur, that well entitle it to our 
study and regard. Our sympathies are with man — with indi- 
vidual man; not with masses; still less with philosophical ab- 
stractions and generalizations. ‘This is the reason why history 
generally is so cold, dull, and unprofitable. The spirit of phi- 
losophy, as it is called, is not a life-giving spirit. In its investi- 
gation of abstract truth, of general causes, it loses sight of living 
agents, till its historical personages become thin, shadowy, and 
unaffecting. They stir not our passions and affections, because 
they have none of their own. We regard them much in the 
manner of algebraic characters, that are expected, of course, to 
work out certain results; and we cherish a certain degree of 
curiosity to see what these results shall be, and to note the 
process as it goes on; but little of heartfelt interest, and true 
sympathy. Nor can we. Pure reason is not the medium in 
which sympathy works. It is by the imagination and affec- 
tions, that the will is moved, the active energies controlled, and 
the character formed; and these are conversant with individu- 
alities alone. When Sterne wished to make an indelible im- 
pression of the horrors of slavery, he wisely selected a single 
figure, and, by portraying this, produced a more eloquent and 
effective appeal than he could have done by a hundred vol- 
umes of abstract reasoning. 
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Our sympathies, we repeat, are with individual man ; our in- 
terest revolves round beings like ourselves. We speculate, 
indeed, on universal truths; and the scientific man doubtless 
enjoys a high degree of satisfaction, often, in the discovery and 
contemplation — though principally in the former —of the ab- 
stractions of pure science. For the reason is a legitimate and 
essential faculty of the soul, and its exercise and cultivation are 
accompanied by their appropriate pleasures. But, after all, 
the deep, living, and moving interest of man, turns on the prac- 
tical weal or wo, the struggle, the success, the disappointments, 
the hopes and fears, the loves and hatreds, of his fellows on the 
great arena of human life. ‘Thus do we regard the history of 
an individual. It is to general history what, in physical sci- 
ence, experiment is to theory, — at once its illustration and its 
test. It fixes and exemplifies general principles, and enables 
us, by seeing their action, to perceive their uses. It is a law 
of our mental constitution, that practical truths — those that are 
capable of being shown in action —are held, as it were, with a 
doubting and imperfect conviction, till they are so seen. And 
this serves to explain the interest we feel in biography, which 
portrays causes in their effects, and principles in their actual 
results; and, at the same time, it illustrates its usefulness. 
There is that in the experience of the most obscure individual, 
could it be brought out, and presented in its proper light, which 
is worthy the regard of the highest and most cultivated mind. 
For life and death, the business and concernment of the lowli- 
est, are likewise the business and concernment of the loftiest ; 
and their respective courses are only different solutions of the 
same problem. But when an individual passes away, who has 
filled the world with his name, who has awed at once and ele- 
vated our spirits by the exhibition of high powers of thought 
or of action, our desire is naturally so much the more intense 
and eager to learn how it was done. It is a study to which 
the public attention may be called again and again, by different 
minds, and never without profit. And such aman, in our 
opinion, was Sir Walter Scott. 

The childhood and boyhood of Scott seem to have been very 
much like those of other men in similar circumstances of life. 
No very striking indications of peculiar genius, or genius of any 
sort, so far as we can perceive, were visible in his earlier years. 
The beautiful anecdote of the thunderstorm, when he was 
found, while yet almost an infant, lying on the ground, and 
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clapping his hands with delight at the successive flashes of light- 
ning, crying “bonny, bonny,” may, perhaps, be alleged as an 
exception to the truth of this remark. We shall not question 
its application, though, as it strikes us, the mind of Scott, in 
mature life, was less remarkable for deep sympathy with the 
grand sublimities of nature, than for a lively perception and 
keen sense of beauty. Had the anecdote been told us of 
Burns, we should have felt that it was in perfect keeping, and 
hailed it as an appropriate augury and foreshowing of “ Bruce’s 
Address.” 

But we are free to say, that we have, generally, no very im- 
plicit faith in these prophetic indications of childhood. ‘They 
are very liable to be read with partial eyes, and recorded 
in very accommodating memories. The child is, we doubt 
not,as Wordsworth says, the father of the man; but we appre- 
hend this is a truth learned rather by general reasoning, and on 
psychological principles, than by a careful induction of facts. 
And, moreover, we are of opinion that these indications are 
very frequently ex post facto discoveries. We read the charac- 
ter of the child by light reflected from that of the man. ‘Till 
brought to this test, its impress, like characters traced in sym- 
pathetic ink till held to the fire, is apt to remain illegible. 

Remarkable children, we believe, are mostly so in consequence 
of some morbid and premature development, that gives a dis- 
proportionate prominence to some faculty ; and, to the eye of 
sober judgment, betokens anything rather than a full and rich 
maturity of high and well balanced powers. And where this 
is not the case, children, that we are apt to regard as of the 
highest promise, are generally such as are noted for a certain 
pliancy of disposition, which we misname docility, such as yield 
most readily to external impressions, to the influence of those 
about them ; soft clay, that readily takes the form of the mould 
into which it is cast. 

There is such a love of power inherent in the human char- 
acter, so much gratification in perceiving the ascendancy of our 
own judgment, that even the wisest and the best are apt to 
over-estimate the endowments of a child of the character we 
have described. For the same reason we seldom do full justice 
to those of a firmer and more decided bent, whose will is made 
of sterner stuff, and therefore less easily controlled; and who 
early manifest a certain satisfaction in stemming the current of 
authority. And yet, an element very much akin to what we 
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call obstinacy, and capable, by mistreatment, of fatal perver- 
sion, is, perhaps, an essential ingredient in every vigorous and 
energetic character. Temperament has much to ~do — we 
know not how much — in determining the form and the course 
of the intellectual development. And temperament never 
changes. So far, then, as this is concerned, the indications of 
childhood, read aright, may be safely trusted. ‘The tempera- 
ment of Scott, though a genial and kindly one, was of a firm 
and decided character. Not that he was self-willed and head- 
strong; but he early manifested, that he had within him a 
resolute and self-sustaining power, upon which, when occasion 
required, he could quietly fall back, and from which it was no 
easy matter to dislodge him. ‘This is substantially his own 
statement of the case; and it is verified in the whole course of 
his subsequent life. And this habitude, we think, was cher- 
ished and strengthened by a circumstance in his condition, 
which, on a temperament less genial, might have wrought 
the most disastrous effects. We allude to his lameness. This 
defect would have been very likely to sour the temper and 
pervert the affections,—as in the case of Lord Byron, —or 
else to break down the spirit, of one less favorably constituted. 
In his case it did neither. It only threw him more entirely on 
his own resources ; and thus tended to strengthen and concen- 
trate his powers. As the occasion, too, of his being withdrawn 
for a time from the city, and placed amid the wild scenery of 
the country, it gave opportunity and scope for his young imagi- 
nation to expand its powers, and become familiar with the 
beauties of nature, at a time of life when the impressions of out- 
ward objects form themselves readily into permanent elements 
of the character. 

Here, too, were first opened to his mind those fountains of 
traditionary lore and wild minstrelsey, from which his genius, 
in after times, was destined to draw so copiously for the wonder 
and delight of the world. So that it would not, perhaps, be 
too much to say, that to this accident we are mainly indebted 


- for the greatest novelist the world has ever seen. A striking 


instance of that beautiful moral alchemy, by which a well 
ordered spirit transmutes evil into good, and out of weakness 
educes strength! Had the boy Walter Scott been furnished 
with two sound feet, he might have made his way on them no 
farther than to the Parliament Close ; the future Author of Wa- 
verley might have attained, perhaps, to the distinction of sitting 
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as head of the Scottish Bar, and King of Roysterers, for the 
portrait of his own Pleydell, could the hand have been found 
to copy him; and his connexion with the “ Heart of Mid Lo- 
thian” would have been widely diverse from that which he 
now sustains. 

At school, though he gave abundant evidence of talent, he 
seems never to have been distinguished for scholarship ; nor did 
he ever, in after times, attain to eminence in any branch of 
learning or science, properly so called. With the mighty mas- 
ters of Greek and Roman lore, excepting so far as mere “ sub- 
stance of doctrine” was concerned, he had but a slight ac- 
quaintance ; with the former none at all. Of their peculiar 
modes of thought, of the mysteries of their art, of their wonder- 
ful skill in the use of their weapons, their exquisite adaptation 
of the expression to the thought, their elaborate and consum- 
mate perfection of finish, which may be imitated, but can never 
be excelled, — of all this he seems never to have attained more 
than a dim perception. And his splendid success as a writer, 
notwithstanding this deficiency, will doubtless be alleged, as it 
has often been already, by the half-thinkers of the day, as a 
proof of the inutility of classical studies. It were sufficient, 
perhaps, to reply, that Scott himself, in the maturity of his 
judgment and the height of his fame, was of a very different 
way of thinking. He always regretted this defect in his early 
education, and deeply reproached himself with his negligence 
in this regard. And we think it not difficult to trace to this 
source the blemishes — for such there are, and not a few —to 
be found in his generally vigorous and picturesque style. He 
became eminent as a poet and novelist, not because he neg- 
lected his lessons to tell or to hear romantic tales and border 
legends, but notwithstanding this neglect, and in spite of it. 
And his case, rightly understood, is to be regarded, as he him- 
self regarded it, not as an example, but asa warning. It is 
getting to be a favorite doctrine, we perceive, not only that the 
study of the dead languages is of little use, but, moreover, that 
the true principle to be pursued in the education of the young 
is to follow the bent of the pupil’s genius —in other words, his 
inclination. Studies to which the young mind manifests a 
strong repugnance, it is said, can be of little avail, and ought to 
be foregone. The pathway of the mind, from its very outset, 
must be strown with flowers, or it can lead to no beneficial 
results. 
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Now, not to insist on the fact, that, in nine cases out of ten, 
to follow the bent of the boy’s mind would carry us, not to 
class-rooms, but to the play-ground, we deny the soundness of 
the principle altogether, in all its parts, and in all its bearings. 
In the first place, most boys have no decided bent, no distinct 
preference for any one course of mental action, rather than 
another. It is impossible they should have. Preference im- 
plies previous comparison and judgment; and these they have 
no means of exercising. ‘The general and original preference, 
as hinted above, is for idleness or sport. Any apparent incli- 
nation for one course of study, rather than another, must usu- 
ally, in the period of boyhood, be the result of whim or childish 
fancy, and be liable to fluctuate with the changing hour. And, 
in the next place, allowing that a child should show a decided 
disrelish for a system of mental culture, approved by the judg- 
ment of the wise, and sanctioned by the experience of ages, 
even then, we hesitate not to say, it were desirable, that, by 
proper means, his repugnance should be overcome. Childhood 
has, by divine appointment, been placed under the supervision 
of age; and apparently for this very purpose, that its imperfect 
views should be rectified, and its misjudgments overruled, by 
those of maturer thought and larger experience. ‘To leave the 
decision of its course to its own election, were to contravene 
the purposes of Heaven, —to subject experience to inexperi- 
ence, caution to rashness, and the mature judgment to the un- 
ripe. No child whatever, and very few in the period of youth, 
is qualified to determine, we say not, what would, on the whole, 
be best for him, but what he himself, at a maturer season, will 
actually prefer. ‘The soberer judgment of the parent or guar- 
dian may err on this point, it is true; but surely it is more likely 
to decide correctly than that of the child. Neither, again, is it 
true, that that course of mental and moral discipline is necessarily 
most effective, that is most in accordance with the inclination 
of its subjects. We make this proposition in its broadest and 
most unqualified import. It is not necessary that discipline, in 
its earlier stages especially, should be pleasing to the subject, 
in order to be productive of its best results. ‘This may appear 
a paradox to some; but it will appear so only so long as it is 
superficially considered. It is not on this principle that nature 
conducts the education of her children; and nature is wiser 
than man. She does not train her pupils in the school of in- 
dulgence. On the contrary, she baptizes the soul of man in 
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sorrow and in tears, and reads him many a lesson of a stern and 
severe import. She discourses to him of preferences to be set 
aside, pleasures to be foregone, and toils to be endured in his 
appointed course. And there is deep truth and wisdom in 
her words. Does not the great Teacher, too, inculcate it, as 
the first lesson, on his disciples, to deny themselves, and take 
up their cross ? 

One of the wisest and best men we have ever known, in 
whose family it was once our lot to be domesticated for a time, 
was in the habit of replying to his children, when they remarked 
at table, as children sometimes will, that they did not like this 
or that species of food set before them, — “ Then eat it till you 
do.” If this direction is a sound and judicious one in regard to 
food for the body, it is manifestly both more just and more im- 
portant in its application to the nutriment of the mind. For, 
in regard to this, if honestly pursued, it will never fail to effect 
its object. The most irksome study, if resolutely plied, will 
not only increase our knowledge and invigorate our powers ; it 
will, without fail, become at length a source of pleasure, as 
well as profit. It is, then, neither tyrannical nor unwise, when 
we have satisfied ourselves that a particular course of mental 
discipline is adapted, on general principles, better than any 
other, to develop and mature the faculties of the soul, to insist, 
that the young, who are placed under our care, shall pursue 
this course. In this way we are likely to consult their best 
interests. We have all the security for this, that the nature of 
the case admits; and with this we may well be satisfied. — 
These remarks, if they have any weight, are pertinent to the 
question with which we started: —the usefulness of classical 
studies, as an instrument of general education. 

The legitimate object of this education, be it remembered, is 
not to make mechanics, or artists, or professional men; but 
something prior to this, and more extensive ;—-to make men ; 
to bring out those powers of intellect and imagination common 
to all, in full vigor and harmonious proportion. ‘That course of 
instruction, which most effectually accomplishes this object, 
is the best course; and, in measure and degree, what is good 
for one mind, in its early progress, is good for all. In this point 
of view, any system of education is imperfect and defective in 
proportion as it is particular and exclusive. ‘The true system 
must rest on the broad basis of humanity. It must be princi- 
pally concerned with that which touches man as man; which 
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belongs alike to all; and without which, art, refinement, and 
civilization could have no existence. And what is this but 
language, the symbol and the measure of truth and falsehood, 
the medium of thought and feeling, the electric chain that 
transmits the mysterious sympathies of the soul, the magic 
wand, with which the universal mind of man works ts wonders ? 
In every sound system of education, then, the study of language 
must occupy a prominent place; and the experience of ages has 
decided, that, of all languages, those of Greece and Rome af- 
ford the best subjects for studying the philosophy of expression; 
and their literature, the finest models for imitation. ‘These lan- 
guages, in former times and other countries, may probably have 
received an undue share of attention. In some instances such 
may still be the fact. But we think, their exclusion from our 
systems of liberal culture would inflict a serious and irreparable 
injury on the cause of sound learning. We believe, that their 
place is incapable of being adequately supplied. Not to speak 
of the beautiful mechanism of their construction, which gives 
them almost the accuracy and precision of a science, they exer- 
cise, on another account, a mastery over the finer elements of 
our nature, that nothing modern can possess. ‘They speak to 
us of the awful past, the region of poetry and inspiration. ‘They 
present themselves to our spirits in the venerable garb of hoar 
antiquity. Every phrase, every word, becomes to the imagi- 
tion a time-hallowed relic, surrounded with the “ religious light ” 
of ancient days. ‘They have a natural tendency to idealize our 
conceptions, and to elevate the tenor of our thoughts. They lift 
us out of the poor environment of paltry and trivial affairs, and 
make us walk with gods and godlike men. 
“Largior hic campos ether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo.” 

And is this nothing? And shall we again be asked, for the 
thousandth time, what is the use of classical studies? ‘ We are 
not careful to answer” this inquiry. We recollect, that, not long 
ago, a potentate, of the utilitarian school unquestionably, ‘proposed 
to pull down the Egyptian pyramids to furnish quarry for canal 
building ; and there are men, we doubt not, wise in their gene- 
ration, who would scour the helmet of Achilles, should it fall in 
their way, to convert it into a kitchen utensil. Peace be with 
such. 

From school Scott was transferred, in due time, to the uni- 
versity ; where, according to his own account, the same desul- 
tory habits of study, — alternate efforts and idleness, — and the 
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same love of legendary lore, and appetite for multifarious read- 
ing, which had marked him at school, continued to distinguish 
him still, The warmth and heartiness of his manners made 
him, as aforetime, the favorite of his acquaintances ; and he was 
loved, admired, and hindered, by the young men who pre- 
ferred — when did young men not prefer? — good companion- 
ship to severe studies. Not that his associates were idlers 
alone; such was by no means the case. Neither was he idle 
in any sense that implies inertness and inactivity of mind. He 
could only be called so in reference to regular and steady ap- 
plication to prescribed studies. In his idlest hours his mind, 
in its own devious way, was storing itself with that wondrous 
wealth of antiquarian learning, historical and traditionary, which 
it afterwards poured forth in so broad and deep a flood. 

From his childhood his father had destined him to the Scot- 
tish bar; and to see him figure there in the advocate’s gown, 
seems to have been the limit of the worthy man’s ambition. 
Fortune could bestow, his fancy could paint, no distinction 
more splendid. In order to the attainment of this, he was 
rather prematurely withdrawn from attendance on the college 
lectures, and articled as an apprentice in his father’s office. In 
due time he was called to the bar; but in this field, though his 
attendance at terms was regular for some years, he never 
reached any high distinction. ‘Themis is said to be a jealous 
goddess, unapt to bestow her smiles on those who offer her 
divided homage. 

In 1799 he was appointed sheriff of Selkirkshire; a circum- 
stance that, in rendering him less dependent on his profession, 
was not likely to stimulate his devotion to it. He says himself, 
of the practice of the law, in the words of Slender, that “ there 
was not, from the first, much love between them, and that 
little it pleased Heaven, on further acquaintance, to decrease.” 

Vigorous and versatile as were the talents of Scott, and con- 
scious as, in some degree, he must have been, of possessing 
them, he seems to have been in no haste to realize any visions 
of future fame, which he may have indulged. On the con- 
trary, if he actually understood, at this time, his own destina- 
tion, he approached it slowly and cautiously, and feeling his 
way before him. His first publications consisted of translations 
from the German; by which, in a literary point of view, little 
was to be either gained or lost. His next undertaking, the 
“Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” was of a more extensive 
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and ambitious eharacter, and one that furnished occasion for 
the display of his exhaustless erudition on the subject of Scotch 
antiquities. 

The work was well received, and made him favorably known 
as a profound antiquary, and a lively and agreeable writer. 
Beyond this it did not go. Asa poet he was, as yet, little 
known beyond the circle of his immediate acquaintance. And, 
though it is evident, we think, that he was already, if not ear- 
lier, looking to literature as a profession, — as a source, not only 
of fame, but of fortune, — yet his estimate of his own powers 
and pretensions as a writer, up to this period, seems to have 
been sufficiently humble. The truth, probably, is, that having 
had, as yet, no great practice in original composition, he had 
not acquired the facility and confidence that practice alone can 
give. His mind was fraught with varied stores of information ; 
but he wanted, as yet, the skill to turn them readily — so read- 
ily, at least, as afterwards——to use. He was encumbered, 
probably, with the weight of his own armor. 

That he thought altogether too meanly of his own talents as 
a writer, is evident from the readiness — and more than readi- 
ness — with which he undertook to play second to M. G. Lew- 
is, as a contributor to his publication called “ Tales of Wonder.” 
He seems actually to have felt himself honored and elevated 
by the notice of this literary coxcomb. And yet he numbered 
among his personal friends, at this time, some of the finest spirits 
and ripest scholars of the age. He doubtless attained, in time, 
to a juster estimate of Lewis; but he was always disposed to 
think more highly of others’ talents than of his own. He had 
no touch of the restless, exacting, and overweening vanity, so 
apt to attach to those who are authors by profession. In his 
multifarious productions, and in his extensive and unrestrained 
correspondence, it is not possible, we think, to detect a trace 
of this weakness. 

It has often been objected against him, indeed, that he was 
in the habit of speaking in terms of disparagement of literature 
itself, as compared with other objects of ambition, and other 
modes of social distinction. ‘This objection has, we admit, 
some appearance of justice; but, we think, little else than ap- 
pearance. He certainly did not habitually seem to value 
himself—to indulge any sentiments of self-glorification —on 
his literary productions. His self-estimation was, we believe, 
to a much greater degree than is common among authors, inde- 
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pendent of these. He needed not, for the daily sustenance and = 
health of his spirit, the incense offered at the altar of authorship. ] 
He could live and enjoy his being without it. And this, we a 


think, is the whole of the matter. We are far from believing i: 
that he undervalued literature, or the legitimate and honorable 


distinctions that eminence in the cultivation of it confers. We 
do not believe that he postponed these distinctions, in his own 
mind, to those of rank and wealth. We see, in his whole life, 5 
no evidence of all this; and we cannot suppose that he alone .. 
should have been insensible to what is obvious to all the world 4 
besides, that his proudest distinction, were he ten times a ba- 
ronet, or even a duke, would still have consisted in being the ' 
Author of the Waverley Novels. It should be kept in mind, in ‘il 
order to catch the true spirit of his language on this subject, i i 
that he was eminently social in his disposition, and active in his q¥ 
habits ; and that these circumstances must necessarily affect, in 
some degree, his views of life, and its various pursuits. He 
could never have been, voluntarily, a retired and solitary stu- M 
dent, satisfied with studious toil for its own sake. Action was at 
more congenial with his temperament than repose; the bustle | 
and throng of the world, rather than the sequestered retreat. 
He sought not quiet, but enjoyment — vigorous and positive 
enjoyment. Such a man could not, naturally, speak of poetry, 
for example, in the same terms as a contemplative spirit like 
that of Wordsworth would suggest, any more than the latter 
could have poured forth the trumpet-tongued battle strains of 
“ Marmion,” while spurring his war-horse along the surf-beaten 
strand. Yet the former may have had as true a sense of poetic 
beauty, and as just a value for literature, as the latter. The 
difference seems to be, that, while both could “turn and wind 
a fiery Pegasus,” Sir Walter, at the same time, could manage, 
and delighted in managing, a mere earthly charger. He seems, 
in truth, never to have regarded his literary pursuits, whatever 
value he may have set upon them, as the whole of his being. ' 
He had other things to live for besides these, and did not feel i 
that he must either be poet, or be nothing. His inspiration " 
was hardly of that sort, which controls and overmasters the 
spirit. On the contrary, in his case, “the spirit of the prophet 
was subject to the prophet.” He held all his faculties subject 
to the guidance of his own will. He evoked no demon, that 
he could not lay. 

If all this must be held to imply, that his genius, because it 
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did not absorb and overpower him, was not of the highest or- 
der, —be it so. Such, most certainly, is not our view of the 
subject; but the fact is undeniable. He was not altogether 
a poet, or even an author. ‘There was, we are well aware, a 
secular side to his mind; and _ he was, in disposition and capa- 
bility, quite as much, perhaps, a man of the world, in the true 
sense of these terns. He was a keen sportsman, an assiduous 
farmer, one who gloried in expatiating amid groves of his own 
planting ; and, besides all this, and much more, one who, ac- 
cording to his own confession, loved a drum and a soldier as 
well as Uncle Toby himself. In short, he was a man, it seems 
to us, rather of great energy and large endowments, than of 
any original and exclusive bent of mind. An energy that, in 
other times, and under other modes of society, might have 
shown itself, not in gathering up and embalming the legends of 
romantic adventure, but in providing work of this sort for future 
collectors. Poetry, in fine, was his business, not his all, — his 
occupation, not himself. And again we say, if these admissions, 
when fairly weighed, must be considered as detracting from 
his claims as a man of genius, in the high and hallowed accep- 
tation of that term, be it so. ‘This is not the place to enter on 
a discussion of this point. We may, perhaps, return to it here- 
after. At present we will only say, that there is a tone of criti- 
cism somewhat prevalent, in this regard, which, with a show of 
elevation and spirituality, strikes us as essentially crude and 
superficial. 

In 1805 appeared the “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” which 
may properly enough be considered the first in the long series 
of his original publications. Its success was splendid, beyond, 
perhaps, that of any preceding poem in the language. It ap- 
peared at the right time. The old school of poetry had, some- 
time before, died out, from utter inanition; that of the Lakes 
was hardly yet organized. ‘The public had long since been 
wearied usque ad nauseam with stale moralizing and vapid 
sentimentality. Southey was, indeed, in the field, and Southey 
is himself a poet. But neither his poetry, nor that of Words- 
worth, had hitherto attained much vogue. Neither of them, 
we are of opinion, is likely to become extensively popular. 
They are, and will continue to be, Wordsworth especially, for 
study, rather than for amusement or delight. Scott’s poetry 
met and supplied the very want of the time. It was full of 
life, and splendor, and romantic adventure, and spirit-stirring 
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incidents. It was buoyant with a wild and irregular energy, 
that captivated the imagination, and hurried away the judg- 
ment. It was popular, in short, in its essence and in its forms ; 
and its favor with the public, of all ranks and degrees, was un- 
bounded. No instance, that we are aware of, can be found in 
the previous history of literature, of a reputation, at once so 
extensive and so brilliant, thus suddenly acquired. His bark 
was now fairly afloat, and both wind and tide bore it onward 
triumphantly. But it is not our purpose minutely to trace his 
course. ‘The “ Lay” was soon followed by ‘Marmion ;” for 
the copy of which, before a line was written, he was offered a 
thousand guineas, such was the confidence reposed in the power 
of his name. And it proved to the publisher, such was the 
extent and rapidity of the sale, a most profitable bargain. The 
publication of Scott’s works, indeed, formed an era not only in 
the literary, but the commercial history of his native city ; and 
Edinburgh became thenceforth the rival of London in the busi- 
ness of the trade. 

His other poetical works followed in rapid succession, and, 
for a time, with little or no diminution of favor. ‘Towards the 
close of the series, however, the interest of the public evidently 
began to flag. Scott was quick to discern the symptoms, and 
much too wise to prolong his notes and persist in pouring his 
strains into reluctant ears. With characteristic promptitude he 
“changed his hand,’ and threw off, with a copiousness and 
rapidity that astonished the world, a succession of different, 
though kindred productions, “the like of which no eye hath 
seen.” ‘The Waverley Novels, take them for all in all, have 
certainly no parallel in our language; nor, so far as we know, 
in any other. Instances may be found of authors who have 
written as much, though these are rare; but none, we believe, 
who has produced works at once so numerous, so extensive, 
and of so high an order. Whether the author is to be regarded 
as belonging to the highest order of genius, or not, it must be 
granted that they exhibit a fertility of resources, a readiness of 
conception, and a power and facility of execution, seldom or 
never equalled. 

In a review of the life of Scott, however rapid, it is impossi- 
ble to pass over the great practical error of his life; an error, 
the consequences of which embittered the current of his de- 
clining years, broke down his health, hastened the decay of his 
faculties, and brought him to a premature grave. We say 
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premature ; and it was So ; for he had an iron frame, and, but 
for the inordinate and exhausting drudgery which he imposed 
on himself, might have carried an unbroken constitution of body 
and mind to his eightieth year. We allude, of course, to his 
connexion with the Ballantynes. The pamphlet, lately pub- 
lished by “the trustees and son of the late Mr. James Ballan- 
tyne,” certainly presents a view of the business transactions of 
the parties concerned therein very different from that which 
we, on the authority of Mr. Lockhart, had supposed to be the 
true one. At least, it renders clear what Mr. Lockhart had left 
perplexed and obscure ; obscure, as we feel ourselves compelled 
to say, In consequence of what seem to us intentional misstate- 
ments, or false colorings, at the best. This, we are aware, Is a 
heavy charge; but we do not see how it is to be evaded. We 
felt, on perusing this gentleman’s life of Sir Walter, as, we 
doubt not, many others did, that his pecuniary transactions with 
the Ballantynes, and with Constable and Co., were, in a great 
measure, unintelligible. We thought this might in part, at least, be 
owing to the fact, of which we were conscious in ourselves, and 
suspected in him, that neither we nor Mr. Lockhart were very 
great adepts in the mysteries of book-keeping. We had no 
suspicion of sinister purposes on his part. Still, nothing, we 
think, can be clearer, than that Mr. Lockhart intended to con- 
vey the impression, that, in the money transactions between 
Sir Walter and the Ballantynes, the latter were the parties 
obliged ; that the benefits were wholly theirs ; and that, to their 
extravagance, or mismanagement, or both, the embarrassments, 
and, finally, the bankruptcy, of the former, were to be ascribed. 
This certainly was our own impression; and though, as we 
have already remarked, the case was by no means clearly made 
out, yet we entertained no doubt of its substantial correctness. 
{t is now, we think, quite obvious, that the facts were not so. 
From the bookselling concern, indeed, in which alone the 
younger of the brothers had anything to do, it is plain, from 
Mr. Lockhart’s own account, that Sir Walter sustained no loss. 
Yet, —and this, we think, is one of the strongest evidences of 
unfairness on the part of Mr. Lockhart, — his name and move- 
ments continue to be mixed up with the affairs of Sir Walter, 
as if, in some way or other, his errors and follies had an effec- 
tive agency in bringing about the final catastrophe. This re- 
mark did not escape us in reading Lockhart’s account; and we 
were struck, too, with the obvious fact, that there was a great 
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discrepancy between the dispositions of Sir Walter and those 
of his biographer towards both the Ballantynes. 

However this may be, it is Lockhart’s good name which is 
chiefly brought into question in this pamphlet. We do not 
perceive that the statements which it contains materially affect 
the character of Sir Walter Scott. They certainly bring no 
stain upon his integrity and uprightness. ‘These remain, in our 
judgment, unquestioned and unquestionable. It was certainly 
unfortunate that he should have made the transfer of his real 
estate at the time he did. Nay, we are free to say, that, all 
things considered, he ought not to have done it. It was indis- 
creet, and furnished but. too plausible occasion for reproach. 
But of the remotest purpose of defrauding his creditors, or cir- 
cumventing them in’'any way or manner, he was wholly inca- 
pable. In fact, the interest he still retained in this property, 
had his creditors chosen to lay hold of it, would have gone near 
to discharge his own personal liabilities. ‘The failure of Con- 
stable had involved him to nearly double the amount of these ; 
the whole running up to the frightful sum of near half a mil- 
lion of dollars. Still the creditors chose to forego this interest, 
and look for indemnity to his future exertions. ‘The event 
showed that, as “children of this world,” they decided wisely. 

The trials of great and well-ordered minds furnish the occa- 
sions of their most signal triumphs. And so it was with Scott. 
How he could bear the test of unprecedented popularity and 
success, the world had already seen. It was now to witness 
how he would acquit himself under the sterner teachings of 
adversity. He shrunk not from the encounter, nor suffered the 
blow to overwhelm him. With indomitable resolution he set 
himself to redeem his engagements, in the only way in which 
he could, — by carrying his literary reputation and talents into 
the market, by the labors of his own brain, the produce of his 

en. A Herculean task, before which the most resolute spirit 
might well have quailed, and the thought of attempting which, 
but a few years before, would have been regarded, in any one, 
as little less than insanity. And what he boldly undertook he 
pursued with an industry and efficiency perhaps never surpassed. 
He spared not himself either in health or in sickness, but tasked 
his faculties to the uttermost. Domestic sorrows, too, and bit- 
ter bereavement came to mingle gall in his cup. “ Some nat- 
ural tears he shed, but wiped them soon,” and addressed him- 
self to his task. 
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Nothing was suffered to deter him from his purpose, or cause 
him to falter in its execution. The creditors of Constable, as 
we have said, having no hope elsewhere, looked to him for the 
payment of their claims; and they stood by, cormorants that 
they were, and permitted him to coin his heart’s blood to re- 
plenish their coffers, and shook, with no gentle hand, the sands 
that were measuring out his departing hours. He accom- 
plished his purpose, but at fearful cost. His bodily and mental 
powers gave way beneath the pressure; and the harp of the 
minstrel, and the romancer’s wand, were broken in the grasp of 
death. Thus toil and sorrow, the energies of the mind over- 
stretched, the burdens of meridian life imposed on declining 
powers, did their work; and the grave, in very kindness and 
commiseration, closed over that venerable form, from which the 
intellectual orb had been already unsphered, or overspread with 
“ dim eclipse.” 

The life and character of Scott are full of instruction, and 
rich in moral uses. ‘They are themes which we delight to 
dwell upon. Amidst the dandyism and malapertness, the silly 
affectation, false or exaggerated sentiment, distortion, and cari- 
cature, and spasmodic throes, which disfigure so much of the 
current literature of the day, it is absolutely refreshing to recur 
to the strong, homely sense, and quiet wisdom of this natural, 
simple, and manly writer. He has not a spice of artifice or 
affectation in his manner, or in his works. Cant, of every sort, 
he held in utter contempt. He needed it not. He had no 
occasion to “ cozen fortune,” and attempt to pass himself for 
more than he was worth. The clear and honest impress of 
sterling value was on his mind, and on his manners; and _ his 
works are the fair counterparts and exponents of these, the 
honest outpourings of his sound and healthful sentiments, and 
clear and vigorous intellect. It is the primary excellence of 
Scott, and his noblest distinction, as a writer as well as a man, 
that he was a thoroughly honest man; honest, in the fullest 
and broadest sense of the term. ‘This is, to a great degree, the 
secret and source of his power. ‘There is no discord between 
the tenor of his language and that of his life; none of that 
weakness and wavering, which betray a conscious discrepancy 
between the sentiment and the utterance. The tone of his 
morality, both in his writings and his conduct, without any pa- 
rade of prudery or refinement, or one touch of transcendental- 
ism, is uniformly healthy, vigorous, and sustained. It never 
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pretends to rise above the level of humanity ; and it never 
sinks below it. Humanity and common sense are the prevail- 
ing characteristics of his philosophy. Discarding nice distine- 
tions and artificial refinements, it embraces the great interests 
and relations of human life with a firm and vigorous grasp. 

Hence, in his wildest fictions and most romantic adventures, 
he is a perfectly safe and trustworthy guide. ‘There is no dan- 
ger that he will lead you to an irretrievable distance from the 
sentiments or the duties of every-day life, that he will either 
sap the principles, or pervert the affections. ‘There is no dan- 
ger, even, that the perusal of his works should induce an over- 
wrought sensibility, or an undue ascendancy of the imagination 
over the judgment. ‘They coincide, in these respects, with the 
laws of the mind, as well as the general order of things; and 
their effects are analogous to those of the great discipline of 
life. ‘This, we are sensible, i is high praise; but, in our judg- 
ment, it is justly merited. We know no writer in this depart- 
ment of literature, not even Shakspeare himself, whose claims, 
in this respect, are of a higher order. 

Works of fiction must occupy a large space in the literature 
of all cultivated communities. ‘There is in all minds, especially 
of the young and imaginative, a craving for such works, that 
may not safely be refused. It will be “gratified ; and it ought 
to be. ‘The imagination is an essential and important faculty 
of the mind, and ‘calls for its appropriate culture ; and this cul- 
ture cannot be neglected but at the hazard of the safety and 
well-being of the soul. For the will is moved and swayed, and 
the character controlled, not by the understanding alone, but 
far more by the imagination and affections. It is through these, 
that error and falsehood assail us in the guise of truth, and lead 
us captive at their will. Works of fiction, in the wide sense 
of the terms, have far more influence on the morals of society 
and the welfare of individuals than works of direct and dog- 
matic instruction. For good, or for evil, they are, to a great 
degree, the teachers of sentiment, “ the ‘glass of fashion, and 
the mould of form.” Their influence may be decried or de- 
preciated ; but no one can deny it. For ourselves, we think 
that this love of fiction and romance holds of the poetic and 
the lofty in our nature; and we would not see it extinguished 
or perverted. We deem it our duty to cherish and direct it ; 
with a wise discretion, certainly, if we may, but by all means 
to cherish it. And in this regard we consider Scott as one of 
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the greatest benefactors of society, by furnishing so wide a field, 
in which the imagination may safely and healthfully expatiate. 
We can put his works into the hands of those who are dearest 
to us, whose characters are forming under our eyes and under 
our influence, and to whom we sustain what we regard as the 
highest and the holiest of human obligations, without apprehen- 
sion or misgiving. ° We have no fears that, by perusing these, 
their sentiments will be corrupted, their affections perverted, 
the balance of their powers disturbed, or their vigor enervated. 
We do not mean, that there is nothing im these works which 
we would not see changed or omitted; that they are faultless 
and without a spot. But we do say, that their influence and 
tendency are, on the whole, decidedly favorable to moral purity 
and power, to a free, healthy, and vigorous tone of mind and 
feeling. ‘To this praise—and who will say this is not the 
highest ?— he is certainly entitled. 

The example of Scott is of great value, too, in teaching, so 
forcibly as it does, the perfect compatibility of high genius 
with plain, practical good sense and the quiet virtues of domes- 
tic life. He never thought, for a moment, that his high en- 
dowments exempted him from the discharge of any office of 
affection, or from any exertion to promote the welfare of the 
humblest of his dependents. ‘There was in him nothing of the 
petulance and waywardness that have so often disfigured and 
marred the characters of eminent men. On the contrary, he 
was remarkably exemplary and amiable in all the walks of so- 
cial and domestic life. He claimed no privileges, he required 
no allowances. He was always ready to concede to the wishes 
and convenience of those about him, and entered into all their 
pursuits and amusements with the earnest and honest sympa- 
thies of a schoolboy. ‘The world needed —it always needs — 
such an example as this. ‘The prevalent conception of genius 
is loose and vague; often false and mischievous. It is thought 
to be something that is strange and peculiar, and walks apart ; 
that it is not to be met with along the beaten highway of life ; 
that its manifestations must be wild, and fitful, and extravagant ; 
and that its temperament must be one that neither the judgment 
nor the conscience can control. In short, genius, in the vulgar ap- 
prehension, has too often been only another name for eccentricity. 
Now this is not only an error in point of fact and criticism ; it is 
much worse ; it is both false in principle, and highly injurious in 
a moral view. It perverts the judgments and dims the moral 
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discernment of men. It not only leads them to palliate, but 
absolutely hallows, the errors, the weakness, and the wickedness 
of men of eminent endowments. If such a man is tyrannical 
to his dependents, heartless or brutal to his wife, estranged from 
the charities of the hearth and the fireside, irregular ‘and dis- 
tempered in his affections, it is only the irritability and sensitive 
temperament of genius, and he must not be too severely judged. 
So deep and general has been this impression, or something 
like it, that the world is slow to believe, that true genius actu- 
ally exists, where no extravagance and disproportion is discern- 
ible in the character. Now, we take it, that perfect. genius 
necessarily implies entire harmony and proportion in all the 
faculties; and that all eccentricity is, so far, an evidence of 
weakness and imperfection; not a distinction to be coveted 
and boasted of, but a blot and defect to be deplored, and, by 
rigorous self-discipline, to be remedied. ‘The truth is, that 
what are termed the aberrations of genius are, usually, the re- 
sults of unsteady principles, perverted feelings, or undisciplined 
desires. With genius they have nothing to do. 

Another trait in the character of Scott, both personal and 
literary, is his simplicity of manner. He has no ambitious pre- 
tensions, no affectation of lofty sentiment or profound thought. 
The style of his conversation was remarkably plain and home- 
ly ; so much so as to be pronounced by many even ‘coarse and 
commonplace. So different was it from the strained and elab- 
orate style of those who talk for reputation. Now this, we 
think, is a virtue of a high order, the characteristic of a truly 
great mind, as well as an evidence of sound discernment and 
good taste. We do not think that the obscure, the mystic, the 
incomprehensible, are the marks of true genius, though they 
often pass current for such. ‘Truth may, doubtless, sometimes 
have its place at the bottom of the well; but we see no occa- 
sion that, besides this, the water should also be muddy. And 
we think there is an essential defect in that man’s mind, who 
either cannot form a clear and definite conception of his sub- 
ject, or, having formed such, cannot communicate it to others. 
The profoundest thinkers, the world has ever seen, have been 
as remarkable for the clearness as for the grandeur of their 
views. In the atmosphere of genius, as in that of nature, the 
dim and misty regions are not the higher, but the lower. 

Our limits will permit us to notice only one more trait in Sir 
Walter’s character. We mean the essential kindness of his 
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disposition; the warmth and depth of his affections; the Jove 
with which he embraced every living thing that came within the 
sphere of his influence. No man had truer or more faithful 
friends; and no one was ever served with more devoted zeal 
and fidelity. His domestics were his friends. ‘They regarded 
him with the reverential affection that marks rather the relation 
of children to a parent, than the mercenary connexion of mas- 
ter and servant. And he merited this steady attachment on 
the part of his friends, and this respectful affection on the part 
of his dependents; he could not have possessed them, if he 
had not. ‘The homage of the heart is never awarded to mere 
wealth, or station, or power. Nothing but genuine kindness 
can either acquire or preserve them. There is no such thing 
as counterfeiting here. ‘There is a freemasonry of the heart, 
which reads the heart, and detects imposture, at once. “ He 
speaks,” said one of his humble friends, “to every body as if 
they were his own blood relations.” Nothing can be added 
to this eulogy. And it was even so; and he spoke thus 
to every one, because he felt that, in every man he saw, 
he actually beheld one that was his own blood relation. Noth- 
ing but this feeling could have given the uniform tones of kind- 
ness to his voice, that awakened a kindred tone in the heart of 
every one that heard them. 

Hence, also, the bland and generous spirit which marked his 
intercourse with men of letters, his rivals in a greater or less 
degree, and competitors for fame. He really seems to have 
been incapable of any touch of envy or jealous irritation. He 
never felt as if any man crossed his path or intercepted his sun- 
shine; nor will any future historian of the “ Quarrels of Au- 
thors” be able to derive a page from him. In the whole of 
his voluminous works, including his correspondence, we doubt 
whether it is possible to find a single petulant expression or 
ill-natured allusion to any living man. We know of no instance 
parallel to this. Yet he was not without trials in this respect, 
sufficient to have awakened the sentiments of envy and sus- 
picion, had they been sleeping in his breast. His poetic star, 
at the height of his fame, paled before the meteoric splendor of 
Byron’s ascending orb; and he had been wantonly assailed, 
too, by his successful rival. Yet no shade of resentment tow- 
ards Byron seems to have lingered in his mind. Few have 
even judged more favorably of his powers and good qualities 
than Scott, or expressed a more generous indulgence for his 
errors. 
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But we are admonished that it is time to bring our remarks to 
a close. We have already exceeded our just limits; but the 
topic swells under our hands. We deem it one of no slight 
importance. The works of Scott occupy, and, we think, will 
continue to occupy, a wide space in the literature of our lan- 
guage; and they lie precisely in that position, as it seems to 
us, that brings them to bear effectively on the great interests of 
society. If it be true, as Sir James Mackintosh says, that polite 
letters form the channel through which moral science has a con- 
stant intercourse with general feeling, it is not easy to over- 
estimate the importance of such a class of productions. If 
their character and tendency be such as we regard them, their 
author must be considered one of the noblest benefactors of his 
age ; and it behoves society to know and to honor its benefac- 
tors. And this duty is specially incumbent where much of the 
benefit conferred consists in the character and example of the 
benefactor himself. Such we deem the case of Sir Walter 
Scott; and, therefore, we regard his character as one with 
which it is well to be intimately conversant. We would gladly 
set up its living symbol, in the temple of our memory, as one 
of those cherished images, by the contemplation of which we 
might hope to grow wiser and better. Not that we would 
represent or consider him as a perfect and spotless model, either 
as an author or asa man. By no means. We look for none 
such ; and we are content to take the example of a great and 
good man, with its invariable allotment of human frailty, with- 
out expecting or requiring immaculate virtue, or consummate 
wisdom. But we do think that his character presents a rare 
union of varied excellences, of resolute and active energy with 
lively sensibility to beauty and loveliness, of fine imagination 
with strong sense, of ardent patriotism with a large and liberal 
humanity, and of lofty genius with steady industry, order, and 
all the quiet virtues, that bless the walks of humble life. 

Such examples are not so common, that there is any occa- 
sion for the world to forget them or be insensible to their value. 
Sons of genius are sons of light. ‘Their inspiration is the inspi- 
ration of Heaven. Their peculiar gift is a high and a holy 
thing; and they are sent among men on a mission of love, in- 
volving a high responsibility. Alas for them, if they are recre- 
ant or unfaithful ; but the crown of fidelity is, and ought to be, a 
crown of glory. For the fidelity of Scott we appeal to those, 
who read his works or dwell on the records of his life. Da 
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they not find themselves, on rising from the perusal, in more 
genial relations with their fellows, more ready to do a generous 
deed, more disposed to thank God that they live in this beauti- 
ful world, filled with a lighter joyousness, or bound in deeper 
and more touching sympathies with their kind? Let it not be 
said, that all these benefits might have been obtained elsewhere. 
Doubtless they might. The world, thank God, is full of them. 
Infinite goodness and beauty have never left themselves without 
witness, in the blue heavens, and the green earth, and amid the 
varied manifestations of human life. But it is something, surely, 
to have collected them and pointed them out. All sources 
whence such influences flow, are hallowed. The lights, which 
radiate joy and love, “ are lights from heaven ;” and the hand 
that has kindled them is the hand of an angel. 
M. L. H. 








NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE, 


The Hawaiian Spectator. Volume I. No. I. Conducted by 
an Association of Gentlemen. January, 1838. Printed for the 
Proprietors. Honolulu, Oahu, Sandwich Islands. 1838. Edwin 
O. Hall, Printer. 8vo. pp. 112.— The appearance of the first 
number of a quarterly journal, published at the Sandwich Islands, 
and bearing a good comparison, so far as mechanical execution 
is concerned, with similar publications in this country, took us, 
we must say, a little by surprise. The objects, which will claim 
particular attention in this work, are thus stated in the Introduc- 
tory Observations. 


“With a local situation, that affords facilities for concentrating intel- 
ligence, probably superior to any other spot in the Pacific, the purpose 
of our journal will be, to gather from all the sources of information that 
may be opened upon us, and to combine correct inteliigence upon top- 
ics connected with the topographical, political, and moral geography of 
the islands of this ocean and its surrounding continents, —to afford a 
channel through which the facts that may be evolved in the various 
departments of natural history and science may be communicated to 
the world, — to furnish philological information relative to the genius 
and structure of the various dialects of the Polynesian language, and 
notices of native literature that’ may be originated in these dialects, in 
the progress of the means of education already in use or to be insti- 
tuted, — to show the extent, facilities, and modes through which com- 
mercial enterprises may be conducted, and the means that may be put 
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in operation to pour through the various channels of commerce a salu- 
tary moral influence, and the results realized from such measures, — 
to notice the forms of government that may be organized by the various 
islanders, and the relations and terms of intercourse instituted between 
them and foreign powers, and the tendencies of such intercourse upon 
the destinies of the weaker parties. It will also be our steady and 
prominent object, to furnish accurate and definite statements of the 
efforts in progress to enlighten, civilize, and Christianize the benighted 
on the Islands of the Pacific, and on the western continent of America, 
showing what has been accomplished, and what remains to be done; 
and, from the deeply affecting view of the character and condition of 
the heathen in their remote alienation from their Maker, — a view de- 
rived from actual observation, — we shall earnestly set forth the imper- 
ative necessity for vastly greater efforts, in all their forms, than have 
yet been projected, to enlighten and redeem the world. We shall en- 
deavor to throw light upon the nature of the work to be achieved, the 
obstacles to be overcome, and the means of overcoming them; and 
shall exert our last ability to correct and drive out of being the egre- 
- errors which prevail in relation to the world’s conversion. — 
pp. 4, 5. 


The work is mainly in the hands of the missionaries, and en- 
tirely, we suppose, under their control; so that it can hardly be 
regarded as an authority, except as giving their account of the 
matter. Several articles in the present number are valuable ; 
among which, we may mention particularly the fourth, on the 
Oahu Charity School, the fifth, on Female Education at the 
Sandwich Islands, the seventh, on the Causes of Decrease of the 
Native Population in these Islands, and the eighth, Sketches of 
Kauai. A careful inquiry into the actual decrease of native 
population has led to the following results. 


“ By the early navigators in these seas, the inhabitants of the several 
islands of this group were estimated at not less than 400,000. This 
was the estimate given by the scientific gentlemen who accom- 
panied Capt. Cook in his voyage of discovery. Subsequent voyagers 
confirmed the correctness of the estimate. The accounts of the older 
and more intelligent natives, as well as the indications of a coun 
once extensively cultivated, corroborate the probability of its truth, and 
prove the fact, that there was once a teeming population flourishing 
throughout the whole cluster of islands. 

“ But after the lapse of sixty years they have dwindled down to about 
110,000, or about one third of their supposed original number. This 
estimate was made from a census taken two years since, by the school 
teachers. under the direction of the missionaries. A similar census 
had been taken four years previous, and it was ascertained that, during 
the four intervening years, the diminution of inhabitants throughout 
the islands was nearly one twelfth of the whole. In 1832 the popula- 
tion amounted to rising 130,000; and in 1836, only to about 110,000. 
I use the round numbers, as approximating sufficiently near to show a 
rapid decrease of population in the islands. 
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° “ According to this rate of retrogradation, it will take but 
fifty or sixty years to extinguish every vestige of aboriginal blood in 
the land. Atthe present day there are a large number of childless 
families, who have no heir, of their own blood, to inherit their little 
property. Perhaps not more than one in four of the families now exist- 
ing have children of their own now alive !” — pp. 53, 54. 


Among the causes, which have contributed to bring about this 
melancholy state of things,a prominent place is assigned to their 
oppressive and ruinous system of government. 


“Tt must suffice to say here, that the government claim and exercise 
the proprietorship of the whole land, and available property thereon, in 
the hands of their subjects. This is the groundwork of their system, 
and they are taught from infancy to consider the soil of the islands as 
theirs in fee simple, and the common people as their tenants, to be con- 
tinued or removed at pleasure. In the exercise of this claim they per- 
mit, or prohibit, to the common people, ad libitum, the exercise of any 
privilege, as appears to them most conducive to their own interests 
or the general good. As there is no stipulated compact between the 
lords of the sol, and the tenantry, as to the amount of gratuitous labor 
or taxation which is to be paid by the latter, it gives to the chiefs an 
arbitrary power to make exactions as often, and to just such an extent, 
as they think proper. — p. 56. 


This evil, however, bad as it is, and all the others here enu- 
merated, dwindle into insignificance when compared with the 
two giant destroyers, ‘‘ alcohol, and disease propagated through 
licentious intercourse with white men.” But the details con- 
nected with these topics are so excessively painful and offensive, 
that we gladly turn from them to brighter prospects, which open 
on us in the “Sketches of Kauai.” 


“Tn the fall of 1835 Messrs. Ladd & Co. obtained from the king a 
long lease of a large tract of land at Koloa, for the purpose of cultivat- 
ing the sugar cane. It lies three miles from a good anchorage; the 
soil is rich, and watered by a fine stream, which affords sufficient water 
power for the necessary mills. 

“During the first year, all the difficulties incidental to a new country, 
and a total want of agricultural implements, and an ignorant, indolent 
people, unavoidably retarded the immediate execution of their plans. 
They at present have eighty acres under cultivation, and intend the 
ensuing year to cultivate two hundred more. The necessary buildings 
are now erected, and, in addition to these, a sugar mill will soon be 
completed at the village below, for the purpose of grinding the cane 
that may be cultivated by the chiefs and people: The quantity of 
sugar, which may be exported annually from this valley, is estimated 
at from two to four hundred tons. 

“Tn 1836 Messrs. Ladd & Co. leased a portion of their land to Messrs. 
Peck and Titcomb, for the purpose of cultivating the mulberry and 
raising silk. They have now upwards of forty thousand trees, which, 
at nine months’ growth, are as thrifty and forward as those of several 
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years, in New England. As yet they have been disappointed in ob- 
taining the silk-worm, but are daily expecting a supply of eggs from 
China.” 

“Experiments are also making in the raising of coffee and cotton ; 
which bid fair to be equally as successful, though not so lucrative as 
sugar or silk. 

“ As the plan and objects of the two estates are materially the same, 
the following description and remarks will equally apply to both. 
With the leases orders were given for thirty-six men, as laborers upon 
the two estates ; as the common people are held rigidly by the chiefs, 
who consider their dignity enhanced by the number they control, it was 
with much difficulty that they could be obtained; and when procured, 
proved to be the offscourings of the island. Of this number nearly one 
half were soon discharged for various misdemeanors, and punished by 
the authorities of the place, after a fair and legal trial by jury. To the 
others, houses with lands to cultivate for their own benefit, were al- 
lotted. These were joined by a few stragglers, who seemed to have 
no master, but proved themselves valuable servants, and now constitute 
the real population of the plantation. 

“ A large number of day laborers are also employed. ‘To all, twelve 
and a half cents per day and their food are allowed. This sum may 
appear small, but, when compared with their wants, is fully equal to a 
dollar per day in the United States. 

“ Mr. Hooper, the gentleman of the firm who has the immediate care 
of the sugar plantation, estimates the daily cost of furnishing food to 
each man, which consists of fish and pot, at one cent. 

“ All ardent spirits are tabued by the government, so that none are 
brought to the island. A superintendent and several other white men 
are also employed. 

“ At sunrise all the laborers are turned out by the ringing of the 
bell, and work till sunset, sufficient time being allowed for their meals. 
At night they are assembled and paid by a sort of bank note system. 
These notes are considered as good as money over the whole island. 
They consist of small pieces of card, upon which are printed different 
values, and which are redeemable in goods on Saturdays, which time 
is allotted them to cultivate their lands, and as a general market day, 
when they make their purchases and bring their produce to be sold. 
A strict regard is paid, as far as is possible, to their morals and health; 
the effect of which is perceivable in improvements in their houses and 
gardens, and in the dresses of their wives and children. 

“Their indolent habits are rapidly giving way before the prospect 
of gain; and the idea of property, the ambition to acquire it, a sense of 
the value of time and the use of money, are rapidly spreading among 
them, though, as yet, in a very crude way. Slowly, but surely, their in- 
tellects are beginning to comprehend their own rights and importance 
in the scale of political economy. In proportion to this increase of 
knowledge, does the servile fear of the chiefs, which has heretofore 
formed a part of their nature, diminish. This influence is spreading 
rapidly over the island. Two years since, a chief needed but to breathe 
his commands, and they were implicitly obeyed. Now he is obliged to 


stipulate with his men, and allow them a certain proportion of the 
fruits of their labor.” 
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Sketches of Married Life. By the Author of ‘* The Skeptic,” 
“ The Well-Spent | Hour,” &c. Boston. 1838.—The author 
of this little book is well known by her easy and earnest style, 
and by the spirit and moral elevation of her ideas. ‘The story 
is a short and simple one, yet almost all the subjects, that con- 
cern duty and happiness in life, are brought in without straining, 
and treated in a very interesting manner. The history of Amy 
Weston and Edward Selman is a valuable exposition of the 
excellence of truth of character, and the true philosophy of 
wealth and happiness; while, in Amy’s father, we have a true 
picture of a large class of men, and a too prevalent principle in 
our land. With Roberts and his fair wife, life does not run so 
gently as with the former; but their experience well teaches, 
first sadly, but at last happily, the need of perfect confidence 
between husband and wife. 

There are, doubtless, many who call themselves good Christ- 
ians, who would think Selman’s conduct foolish and Quixotic, in 
giving up all his property to his creditors; and, especially, in 
paying his old debts years after he had been legally released 
from them. The zeal, with which the fair author exhibits his 
honesty and magnanimity, shows her opinion of the subject. 

This book adds one to the many proofs we are eyery day 
seeing, that the literature of the affections is to be the peculiar 
province of woman. A host of bright names already adorns this 
literature in our own land. ‘There is much in the work before 
us to call to mind Miss Sedgwick, although the author lacks 
Miss Sedgwick’s admirable tact in the management of the dia- 
logue. However, we do not see how anything could improve 
the dialogues between Ruth and Jerry. There is, perhaps, a 
little strained sentimentality in some parts of the book, which 
Miss Sedgwick would have avoided. 

We ought to be glad, that one sensible book has been written 
upon so important a subject. It may make some families hap- 
pier, and deter others from rushing headlong into the most im- 
portant of all connexions, and repenting, when repentance is too 
late. That no such feelings of repentance are shared by the 
author, the dedication of the work satisfactorily shows. 


Mrs. Grant of Laggan. — The following Obituary Notice of 
the late Mrs. Grant is taken from ‘“ The “Edinburgh Evening 
Courant” of November 22, 1838. The early residence of the 
subject of it in our country, and, more especially, the kind at- 
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tention and hospitality with which many of our friends have 
been received at her house in Edinburgh, render its insertion in 
our work an appropriate tribute of respect and remembrance. 


“The recent death of this distinguished and venerable lady has 
caused a blank in this metropolis, which will not soon or easily be 
supplied, and of which those, who regarded merely her advanced age 
and bodily infirmities, can form no adequate conception. Notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, Mrs. Grant retained, till a very short 
time before her death, all her intellectual vigor; and her house con- 
tinued to be the resort, not only of the friends who delighted in her 
conversational powers, and in her remarks on the current literature of 
the day, but also of many distinguished strangers who visited Edin- 
burgh. 

«Mire. Grant’s life was, in an eminent degree, eventful. She was 
born at Glasgow, in the year 1755. Her father, Mr. M’Vicar, was an 
officer in the British army, and on her mother’s side she was descended 
from the ancient family of Stewart of Invernahyle, in Argyllshire. 
Shortly after her birth her father accompanied his regiment to Amer- 
ica, under the auspices of the Earl of Eglinton, with the intention of 
settling there, if he should find sufficient inducement for doing so. 
His wife and infant daughter soon after joined him. They landed at 
Charleston; and though the child was then scarcely three years of 
age, she retained, ever after, a distinct recollection of her arrival in 
America. Her father’s conduct had gained him much favor, both with 
the settlers and with the Indias; and, accordingly, his daughter and 
her mother were, on their arrival in America, received with so much 
kindness, and treated with so much hospitality, that Mrs. Grant ever 
retained the most grateful recollection of the favors she had received, 
and, to the latest period of her life, nothing gave her more pleasure 
than to show attention to the inhabitants of America who visited this 
city. 

“ During her residence in America, and in the fourth year of her age, 
she was taught, by her mother, to read, and she never had any other 
instructor. Butshe was so apt and diligent a scholar, that, before her 
sixth year, she had perused the Old Testament, with the contents of 
which she was well acquainted. About the same age she also learned 
to speak the Dutch language, in consequence of being domesticated, 
for some time, with a family of Dutch colonists in the state of New 
York. Soon after, the sergeant of a Scottish regiment gave her the 
only lessons in penmanship she ever received; and, observing her love 
of reading, he presented her with a copy of Blind Harry’s Wallace, 
which, by his assistance, she was enabled to decipher so fully, as not 
only to understand the dialect in which the book was written, but, also, 
to admire the heroism of Wallace and his compatriots, and to glow 
with that enthusiasm for Scotland, which, as she herself expressed, 
ever after remained with her, as a principle of life. Her fondness for 
reading was universally observed, and, fortunately, procured for her, 
from an officer of her father’s regiment, a copy of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, which, young as she was, she studied with much care, and which 
she afterwards found to be an inestimable treasure. To the diligent 
study of this book Mrs. Grant, herself, ascribed the formation of her 
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character and taste, observing, that, whatever she had of elevation of 
spirit, expansion of mind, or taste for the sublime and beautiful, she 
owed it all to her familiarity with Milton. The effect of this became 
so evident, in her conversation and habits, as soon to secure for her 
the notice of several of the most eminent settlers in the state of New 
York, and, in particular, to procure for her the friendship of the cele- 
brated Madame Schuyler, whose worth and virtues Mrs. Grant has 
extolled in her “ Memoirs of an American Lady.” 

“Mrs. Grant’s father had, with the view of permanently settling in 
America, received a large grant of land, to which, by purchase, he 
made several valuable additions; but, having fallen into bad lealth, he 
was advised to leave America, which he did very hurriedly, and with- 
out having got his property disposed of. He returned with his wife 
and daughter to Scotland, about the year 1768, and a few years after- 
wards he was appointed barrack-master of fort Augustus. Soon after 
this the Revolutionary war broke out in America, and, before his landed 
property there could be disposed of, it was confiscated, and thus the chief 
means, to which the family had to look for their support, were cut off. 

“While her father was barrack-master at fort Augustus, the office 
of chaplain to the fort was filled by the Rev. James Grant, a young 
clergyman of accomplished mind and manners, and connected with 
some of the most respectable families in the neighborhood. Mr. Grant 
was soon afterwards appointed minister of the parish of Laggan, in 
Inverness-shire, and in the year 1779 he was united in marriage to 
the subject of this notice. Of this marriage, twelve children were 
born, four of whom died in comparatively early years; and soon after- 
wards Mr. Grant, himself, was cut off, in 1801, leaving his widow with 
a family of eight surviving children. 

“ When Mrs. Grant went to Laggan she was informed that, not be- 
ing a Highlander, nor acquainted with the Gaelic language, she might 
not be very acceptable to the people. But she had a pride and pleasure 
in surmounting difficulties ; and, with this view, she set herself to learn 
the customs and the language of the people among whom she was to 
reside; and she soon had the pleasure and happiness of finding that, 
among all classes of the parishioners, she was received and treated 
with kindness. Indeed, her unvarying attention to all of them, and 
especially to the poor, soon secured to her as high a place in their 
affections as if she had been a native of the district. The far-famed 
Highland hospitality was but too well known and practised by Mr. and 
Mrs. Grant, insomuch that it was matter of great surprise to their 
friends, and even to Mrs. Grant herself, when she afterwards began to 
reflect upon it, how, with their large family, and their comparatively 
slender means, it was possible to do so much as they did in this way. 
But on Mr. Grant’s death it was found that debt, to a small amount, 
remained undischarged. How this was to be met, and how Mrs. Grant 
was to provide for the education and support of her eight fatherless 
children, were matters which, it is believed, occasioned more uneasi- 
ness to Mrs. Grant’s friends than they ever did to herself. She had a 
firm reliance on the tender mercy of the Father of the fatherless ; and, 
committing herself and her young children to His gracious care, she 
resolved to exert her best energies in their-behalf. And her exertions 
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were not unavailing. For some time she took the charge of asmall farm 

in the neighborhood of Laggan; but afterwards she found it necessary, 
in 1803, to remove to the vicinity of Stirling, where she was enabled, 
— the assistance of her friends, to provide, in the mean time, for her 
amily. 

“ As arelief from severer and more anxious duties, Mrs. Grant had 
always found delight in the pursuits of literature; and, having early 
shown a taste for poetry, she was occasionally accustomed, for the 
entertainment of her friends, to write verses; and she also, by way of 
relaxation, carried on an extensive correspondence with some of the 
friends of her youth. Of her poems, which were generally written 
with much haste, and on the spur of the moment, her friends formed a 
much higher opinion than she herself ever did. She generally gave 
them away, when they were finished, without retaining any copy. It 
occurred to some of those friends, that a volume of her poems might 
be published with advantage; and, before she was well aware of their 
kind intentions, proposals were dispersed all over Scotland for publish- 
ing such a volume by subscription. At this time Mrs. Grant had not 
even collected the materials for the proposed publication; but, ina 
short period, the extraordinary number of upwards of three thousand 
subscribers had been procured by her influential friends. The late 
celebrated Duchess of Gordon took a lively interest in this publication ; 
and Mrs. Grant was, in this way, almost forced before the public. 
The poems were well received on their appearance in 1803; and 
though the Edinburgh reviewers, who spoke disparagingly of the po- 
etic genius of Byron and of Grahame, would not allow much merit to 
her verses, (and they could scarcely allow less than she did herself,) 
they were constrained to admit that some of the pieces were “ written 
with great beauty, tenderness, and delicacy.” 

“From the profits of this publication Mrs. Grant was enabled to dis- 
charge all the debts which had hitherto pressed upon her, and which 
had been contracted during her married life. But she was soon in- 
volved in another difficulty, which called her to England, arising from 
the dangerous illness of her eldest daughter, who, being threatened 
with a consumptive illness, had gone to Bristol for the benefit of her 
health. The recovery of this daughter was attended with great ex- 
pense ; and, soon after, Mrs. Grant had to provide for the outfit of one 
of her sons, who had got an appointment to India through the influence 
of her friend, Mr. Charles Grant, then chairman of the India House. 
To provide for these expenses, her friends suggested the propriety of 
publishing some of her letters. These letters had not been written 
with the slightest view to publication; and, accordingly, they contained 
many private allusions, and much harmless badinage, which, however 
attractive in the connexion in which they occurred, were quite unsuited 
for the public eye. It was thought, however, that even after suppress- 
ing all these passages, and thus mutilating the letters, they still con- 
tained so much artless description, and such graphic delineations of 
scenery and of character, as would be very interesting to the public. 
Mrs. Grant, who was always ready to defer to the opinions of her 
friends, consented, with some reluctance, to their publication; and 
this gave rise to the well known ‘ Letters from the Mountains,’ which 
appeared in 1806. These Letters went through several editions, and 
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soon raised Mrs. Grant into much deserved popularity, and procured 
for her the patronage and friendship of many influential individuals, 
and particularly of the late Bishop Porteus, Sir Walter Farquhar, Sir 
William Grant, Master of the Rolls, and many other eminent persons. 

“In the year 1810, Mrs. Grant removed from Stirling to Edinburgh, 
where she resided during the remainder of her life. Here it was her 
misfortune to lose successively all her remaining children, with the 
exception of her youngest son, who still survives. The submission 
with which she bowed to the will of Providence, under these heavy 
bereavements, excited the admiration of her sympathizing friends. 

“The only other works of any magnitude, which Mrs. Grant prepared 
for the press, were her ‘Memoirs of an American Lady,’ already re- 
ferred to, and her ‘Essays on the Superstitions of the Highlanders of 
Scotland, both of which have been favorably received. The former 
work has been greatly esteemed, both in this country and in America, 
and contains much vigorous and powerful writing, with sketches of 
transatlantic scenery and habits, during a primitive period, which the 
quarterly reviewers have characterized as ‘a picture of colonial man- 
ners, just in their happiest age, given with a truth and feeling that 
cannot be too highly estimated.’ Indeed, her description of the break- 
ing up of the ice on the Hudson river is so admirable, the materials are 
so skilfully put together, and the impression made is so vivid, that 
Mr. Southey is reported to have pronounced the whole picture as 
* quite Homeric.’ 

“ But, perhaps, the most just and eloquent account which can be 
given of Mrs. Grant’s writings is that which Sir Walter Scott appended 
to an application, which, under the superintendence of her friends, was 
made, in 1825, to his late Majesty, George the Fourth, for a pension to 
Mrs. Grant, and which bears the signature, not only of Sir Walter 


_ himself, but also of Lord Jeffrey, Mr. Mackenzie (the Man of Feeling), 


Sir William Arbuthnot, Sir Robert Liston, and Principal Baird, who 
all took a great interest in this application. In the document, now 
referred to, it is said, ‘that the character and talents of Mrs. Grant 
have long rendered her, not only a useful and estimable member of 
society, but one eminent for the services which she has rendered to 
the cause of religion, morality, knowledge, and taste. Her literary 
works, although composed amidst misfortune and privation, are written 
at once with simplicity and force; and uniformly bear the stamp of a 
virtuous and courageous mind, recommending to the reader that pa- 
tience and fortitude which the writer herself practised in such an emi- 
nent degree. Her writings, deservedly popular in her own country, 
derive their success from the happy manner in which, addressing 
themselves to the national pride of the Scottish people, they breathe a 
spirit, at once of patriotism, and of that candor which renders patriot- 
ism unselfish and liberal. We have no hesitation in attesting our be- 
lief that Mrs. Grant’s writings have produced a strong and salutary 
effect upon her countrymen, who not only found recorded in them 
much of national history and antiquities, which would otherwise have 
been forgotten, but found them combined with the soundest and the 
best lessons of virtue and morality. We need scarcely add, that Mrs. 
Grant’s character in private society has been equally high and exem- 
plary ; and it would be most painful to us to think that the declining 
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age of this excellent person, remarkable alike for her virtues and her 
talents, should, after such meritorious exertions to maintain her inde- 
pendence, and after so long a train of family misfortunes, have the bit- 
terness of these privations aggravated by precarious and dependent 
circumstances.’ 

“It is gratifying to state that this application was completely suc- 
cessful, and that Mrs. Grant received a pension of one hundred pounds, 
yearly, on the Civil Establishment of Scotland, which, with the emolu- 
ments of her literary works, and some liberal bequests by deceased 
friends, which subsequently emerged, rendered her latter years quite 
easy and independent. 

“ Mrs, Grant’s conversational powers were, perhaps, still more at- 
tractive than her writings. Her information on every subject, com- 
bined with her uniform cheerfulness and equanimity, made her society 
very delightful. There was a dignity and sedateness, united with con- 
siderable sprightliness and vivacity, in her conversation, which ren- 
dered it highly interesting; and, withal, it was so unaffected and natu- 
ral, and seemed to emanate from her well stored mind with so little 
effort, that some of her profound and judicious remarks, as well as her 
liveliest sallies, appeared as if they had been struck off at the moment, 
without any previous reflection. The native simplicity of her mind, 
and an entire freedom from all attempt at display, soon made the 
youngest person, with whom she conversed, feel in the presence of a 
friend; and if there was any quality of her well balanced mind which 
stood out more prominently than another, it was that benevolence 
which made her invariably study the comfort of every person who 
came in contact with her. 

“In reference to Mrs. Grant’s conversational powers, it may be men- 
tioned, that, in a series of Letters, published several years ago, a ve 
competent judge, after observing that, of the ‘ blue stockings, the Frenc 
are the most tolerable, and the Scotch the most tormenting,’ adds, that 
their favorite topics at Edinburgh then were, ‘the resumption of Cash 
Payments, the great question of Burgh Reform, and the Corn Bill.’ 
He goes on to say, that, at an evening party, ‘I was introduced to 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan, the author of ‘Letters from the Mountains,’ 
and other well known works. Mrs. Grant is really a woman of great 
talents and acquirements, and might, without offence to any one, talk 
upon any subject she pleases. But, I assure you, any person who 
hopes to meet with a blue stocking, in the common sense of the term, 
in this lady, will feel sadly disappointed. She is as plain, modest, and 
unassuming, as she could have been, had she never stepped from the 
village whose name she has rendered so celebrated. Instead of en- 
tering on any long commonplace discussions, either about politics, or 

litical economy, or any other of the hacknied subjects of tea-table 
talk in Edinburgh, Mrs. Grant had the good sense to perceive that a 
stranger, such as I was, came not to hear disquisitions, but to gather 
useful information; and she therefore directed her conversation en- 
tirely to the subject which she herself best understands — which, in all 
probability, she understands better than any one else — and which was 
precisely one of the subjects on which I felt the greatest inclination to 
hear a sensible person speak, namely, the Highlands. She related, in 
avery simple, but very graphic manner, a variety of little anecdotes 
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and traits of character, with my recollections of which I shall always 
have a pleasure in connecting my recollections of herself. The sound 
and rational enjoyment I derived from my conversation with this excel- 
lent person, would, indeed, atone for much more than all the blue stock- 
ing sisterhood have ever been able to inflict upon my patience.’ — Pe- 
ter’s Letters. 1. p. 308. 

“Soon after this was written, and nearly twenty years ago, Mrs. 
Grant had the misfortune to meet with a severe fall, in descending a 
stair, in consequence of which she was ever after confined almost en- 
tirely to the house. This, it was feared, would have proved very inju- 
rious to the health of a person of her robust constitution and active 
habits ; but, though she was generally confined to her chair, she still 
continued to enjoy excellent health, and her usual cheerfulness and 
equanimity. The great blandness and delicacy of her general man- 
ners, as wel] as her singular benevolence, and her patient and submis- 
sive endurance of those great sufferings, which arose from her various 
severe trials and afflictions, may be traced, in a considerable measure, 
to the influence of those religious habits which, it is believed, she sed- 
ulously cultivated, and which enabled her to repose the firmest confi- 
dence in her Heavenly Father, and in his wise and overruling provi- 
dence. She was a firm believer in the doctrines of Christianity ; and, 
while she spoke humbly of her reliance on the merits of the Savior, 
she gave reason to believe that she partook of the comforts and conso- 
lations which can be derived from no other source. Though she never 
made any display of her religious feelings, those who were in the habit 
of visiting her frequently found her engaged in the study of the holy 
Scriptures, which, indeed, her life and practice evinced she had not 
studied in vain. 

“A few weeks ago Mrs. Grant caught a bad cold, which assumed 
the form of influenza, and her constitution gradually yielded to the 
influence of this debilitating malady. She died at Edinburgh, on the 
7th of November, in the 84th year of her age; and her remains are 
interred in the new cemetery of the parish church of St. Cuthbert, in 
this neighborhood.” 





Obituary Notice. Died, at Chelmsford, Massachusetts, Nov. 
18, 1838, the Rev. William Andrews, aged twenty-eight. We 
are permitted to insert an extract from the discourse of the Rev. 
Dr. Brazer, of Salem, delivered at his obsequies. 


These remarks,* my friends of this Church and Society, 
will not be deemed inappropriate to the sad and solemn event 
which has this day called us together. We have great need, 
under circumstances like these, to revive and strengthen our re- 
ligious confidence and trust. How sudden, how affecting are 
the vicisitudes of life! How startling the admonitions of Divine 
Providence! How little did we think, when less than three 





* On the “Uses which should be made of the Present Darkness of 
Ged’s Providence.” 
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years ago, we met you here, as ministers, to welcome our young 
brother to the sacred office, and to rejoice with you in the aus- 
picious promises of that occasion, that we should so soon meet 
again, as we do here and now, to mingle our sympathies with 
yours, over the mortal remains of our brother. But God’s will 
be done. 

If I may be pardoned for a slight personal reference, I may 
well share in the sorrows of this hour, for I was intimately and 
peculiarly connected with my young brother, your minister, from 
his early years. He was born in the parish which is committed 
to my pastoral charge. He received the holy Rite of Baptism 
at my hands. He was committed to my especial care by the 
dying lips of his father. He united in our public religious ser- 
vices during the whole course of his childhood and youth. I 
observed with friendly interest his honorable career at our Uni- 
versity. I watched over his faithful preparation for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. I was taken to his counsel in reference to 
his settlement in the Ministry. I shared in those services which 
solemnized your union with him here. And now that these con- 
nexions are all broken off, and these happy prospects all dark- 
ened, I can well sympathize in your grief. 

And yet your relations to our young brother were nearer and 
more intimate still. He was with you at your fire-sides. He 
continually sympathized in your welfare. He joined hands in 
holy bonds, when hearts had been before tenderly united. He 
was a Son of Consolation in your afflictions. He stood as a 
comforter by your beds of sickness. He offered your prayers 
in your sad bereavements. He led your devotions in this house 
of worship. He brought here the best products of his mind and 
heart, for your religious improvement, and administered to you 
here the tokens of a dying Savior’s love. Well then may you 
mourn. Well may you mingle together your holiest sympathies, 
on an occasion like this. Well may you pour forth your tears 
over his bier. May God comfort you, my friends, with all the 
sufficing hopes of the Gospel of His Son. 

But forget not, while you mourn, the alleviations with which 
even this sad trial is accompanied. His professional life, though 
short, was pure, honorable, useful, and continually improving. 
His message, though brief, was faithfully delivered. He has 
quickened, I doubt not, by the mild and gracious influences 
even of his short life and labors, those germs of piety that will 
be matured here, and bear fruit forever. Rejoice in the belief, 
that though his career was so suddenly cut off, he yet achieved 
for himself the highest and last attainment of the longest life, 
—a mature Christian character. His mind was free, discrimi- 
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nating, and continually improving upon itself. He loved the 
truth. He loved it for its own sake, and as God’s great instru- 
ment of good to the undying soul; and he sought it with a sin- 
gle aim. His heart was tender, pure, affectionate, confiding. 
And though from a constitutional diffidence, he was not able to 
make a full display of all he felt and thought, yet few felt more 
acutely, or thought more maturely than he. He would, from 
these causes, have preferred a private and secluded sphere of 
action, but he considered it wrong to yield to this preference, 
and sacrificed on all occasions his private feelings, to what he 
deemed to be the claims of duty. This internal conflict was 
apparent in his public labors to those who knew him well, and 
gave a peculiar and touching effect to services which, in them- 
selves, were always sensible, well-considered, appropriate, sin- 
cere, and deeply serious. In all the more private walks of life, 
he was a light, a comfort, a blessing. In the relation of a Son, 
a Brother, and a Friend, he has left nothing to be lamented, but 
that they were so suddenly broken off by his death. But I need 
not dwell longer on this theme. I know it would be useless to 
those whom | address. You knew him; you loved him; and 
you require no words like these, to remind you of what you 
have enjoyed, and, alas! that I must say so, — of what you 
have forever lost. ‘* Lost’”—did I say,—‘“ forever lost!” 
No. He will not be thus lost to you. His memory will remain 
with you.- His counsels will remain with you. What he has 
done and suffered for you will remain. His example will re- 
main. All that was truly himself will remain with you, in 
tender, solemn, enduring recollection. And let it so remain, 
as he would have it remain, could he speak to you, not from 
the shrouded bier before us, but from that happier world, where, 
we trust, his pure spirit has gone. Let it so remain, that in all 
your future lives, you shall honor his memory, by being what 
he would have you to be. 

I have but a few more words to add, and they are to press 
upon your attention the last he ever wrote. As I was prepar- 
ing this necessarily hasty and very imperfect tribute to the 
memory of my friend this morning, in his accustomed place of 
study, | found a sermon just commenced upon the pensive re- 
mark of Job—‘“‘ For we are of yesterday, and know nothing, 
because our days upon earth are a shadow.” ‘These with one or 
two introductory sentences, were probably the last words he ever 
wrote. He was not, indeed, permitted to utter them; but 
associated as they thus are with his memory they should fall 
upon our hearts, with an emphasis, that no mere words can give. 
How affectingly are they enforced in the early and rapid ter- 
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mination of his own life! How solemnly has he illustrated in 
his own brief history, that our “ days upon earth are indeed a 
shadow!” And may God in the goodness of His grace grant, 
that neither the all-concerning truth, nor the mournful illustra- 
tion of it, be lost upon us. 


Dr. Carpenter’s Harmony of the Gospels. Second Edition. 
London. 8vo. pp. clxii. 307.— We announce with pleasure 
the arrival of a number of copies of the second edition of Dr. 
Carpenter’s Harmony of the Gospels, which are now for sale at 
the Bookstore of James Munroe & Co. ‘The review of the first 
edition of this work, which appeared in our Number for March, 
1837, is kindly acknowledged by Dr. Carpenter in his preface, 
and alluded to elsewhere in the present edition. The Dedication 
to the Queen, which excited, on its appearance, such an outbreak 
of jealousy and spleen in certain quarters of the Establishment, 
is expressed in a strain of simple and respectful manliness. 
Some alterations and additions have been made in the work, but 
it remains substantially the same as before. ‘To those who are 
interested in the study of the Scriptures, whether ministers, 
teachers of youth, or others, we unhesitatingly recommend it, as 
the most valuable book of its kind. 


Woman as she should be. I. The Appropriate Sphere of 
Woman. II. The Influence of Christianity on Woman. III. 
The Christian Education of Woman. By Rev. Hussarp Wins- 
tow. Also, Woman in her Social and Domestic Character. 
By Mrs. Joun Sanprorp. From the Fifth London Edition. 
Boston: Otis, Broaders & Co. 1838. 12mo. pp. 81,— 175. — 
In whatever way or degree we might differ from Mr. Winslow 
on some points of theology, his views and doctrines with regard 
to the character, influence, place, and duties of woman, as set 
forth in this volume, meet with our hearty concurrence. We 
look on them as highly sound and orthodox. His thoughts on 
these subjects are judicious, practical, answering to the truth of 
things ; and the style, in which they are expressed, is direct, 
simple, energetic. We cannot be ata loss to understand what 
he thinks of those females, who would push themselves and their 
sex forward into public meetings and affairs. He treats them 
with very little ceremony. And yet he would have females 
learn much, know much, and do much. What all this is, must 
be ascertained from his volume, in which it is made quite appa- 
rent that he entertains no reverence for a slothful woman. 
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The style of Mrs. Sanford’s work is more graceful, more 
finished, more feminine, as it ought to be, than Mr. Winslow’s ; 
but her sentiments harmonize well with his, and the two treati- 
ses are fitly bound together. As we have already published a 
favorable notice of a former edition of her book, in our number 
for May, 1833, we shall only say now, that our opinion of its 
merit remains unchanged. 





The Young Lady’s Aid to Usefulness and Happiness. By 
Jason Wuitman. Portland: S. H. Colesworthy. 1838. 12mo. 
pp. 216. — This volume is another faithful and sensible expo- 
sition of the appropriate duties of females. It was originally 
prepared in the form of lectures, addressed to the young ladies 
of the author’s parish in Portland; which lectures now appear in 
the form of letters. These letters are six in number, and bear 
the following titles. I. The Influence of Christianity upon the 
Condition of Females. II. The Requirements of Christianity at 
the hand of females. III. Duty before Pleasure. IV. Intellectual 
Improvement. YV. Intellectual Improvement. VI. Female In- 
fluence. On these topics Mr. Whitman has, as he says in his 
preface, “ written straight on,” using much plainness of speech, 
bautified by kindness of heart and gentleness of spirit. His 
work will not, any more than Mr. Winslow’s, aid females in be- 
coming generals, or senators, or officers of abolition societies ; 
but, if it is read with candor, it will be true to its title, and prove 
their effectual Aid to Usefulness and Happiness. 





EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


Tue Editors of the Christian Examiner give notice that 
they resign their responsibility as such, with the publication of 
the present number. ‘They take this occasion to thank those 
friends by whose contributions their task has been rendered 
light, and their subscribers and readers who have so constantly 
extended to them their approbation or indulgence. As they 
feel the liveliest interest in the success of the work which has 
for the last eight years been under their charge, it gives them 
sincere pleasure to be able to state that its editorship is trans- 
ferred into the hands of the Rev. Witt1am Ware, a gentleman 
who needs no introduction to the religious and literary commu- 
nity, by whom he is already so well known and appreciated. 





